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Ramanuja, The Hindu Augustine 


J. CALVIN KEENE* 


NE of the great thinkers and reli- 
() gious leaders of India who deserves 

to become better known to philosoph- 
ical and theological thought in the West is 
the theologian, Ramanuja. American and Con- 
tinental theologians are so taken up with cur- 
rent discussions of their problems that on 
the whole they have little time for or interest 
in Eastern thought. Frequently they lump 
all into one category, generally pantheism, 
and refer to the whole as “Hindu thought.” 
This is, of course, as fallacious as it would be 
to classify all Christian theology as deism. 
Examination of the systems of such men as 
Ramanuja is valuable both for its own sake 
and also for making comparisons and gaining 
insights as they are held up against compar- 
able systems of Christian theology. The 
parallels between Ramanuja and Augustine 
are numerous. Further, contemporary the- 
ology on its minority side shows points of re- 
semblance to the thought of Ramanuja. Paul 
Tillich, for example, in his recent volume, 
Systematic Theology, touches on an idea 
basically very close to Ramanuja’s “qualified 
non-dualism” in his concept of God as being- 
itself or the ground of being. Alan Watts, 
possibly more consciously, attempts to up- 
hold a “non-dualism” of an even more ex- 
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treme type than Ramanuja’s, in his The Su- 
preme Identity. We suggest, therefore, that 
contemporary teachers and students of re- 
ligion will find it profitable to note how a 
thinker removed from us in time and place 
dealt with problems still very pertinent to us. 

The first and basic theological problem is 
the nature of God and his relation to the 
world and man. Christian thought has ac- 
cepted theism as its approach, a theism which 
emphasizes the transcendence of God and 
hence leans toward deism. Eastern thought 
has in general leaned toward pantheism— 
the identity of God and his world—although 
it is questionable whether any Eastern the- 
ologian is a strict pantheist, in the sense that 
the world and God are identical. Shankara 
(788-820 A.D.) carried thought to the ex- 
treme in the pantheistic direction. Brahman 
for him, on the higher level of knowledge, is 
the only reality. He and the universe are not 
dual, but the universe is an illusion. Igno- 
rance makes one think himself an individual 
and hides from him the fact that he is Brah- 
man. Saving knowledge, arising from direct 
experience of Brahman, shows him that he is 
God himself. Thenceforth he dwells in bliss. 

Ramanuja, living three centuries later 
(1055-1137 A.D.) attacked the formidable 
system of thought developed by his predeces- 
sor. His aim was to find a place in reality for 
the world and the individual. He called his 
system “qualified non-dualism” in opposition 
to Shankara’s “non-dualism.” He used the 
same source as his rival, the Vedanta Sutras 
of Badarayana, which he too accepted as the 
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correct summation of Vedic, particularly 
Upanishadic, theology.? 

Ramanuja faced the problem of holding to 
the unity of God and the universe, including 
individuals, without reaching the conclusion 
that the latter is illusion. He had recourse 
to a concept used in later Western philo- 
sophic thought. Unity, he claimed, is not un- 
differentiated oneness or absolute mathemati- 
cal identity. It is better conceived as the 
oneness which characterizes an organism ; 
not a unity without distinction but one of 
“harmonious interaction.” He reached the 
conclusion that the universe and selves do 
actually exist, and are not the illusions of 
ignorant mind. 

Having indicated the relation of Ramanuja 
to his particular problem we can now dévelop 
the salient points of his system. These fall 
naturally into four divisions: God and the 
Universe, Man, Sin, and Salvation. 


I. God and the Universe 


Apart from and independent of God, there 
is no other reality. In any independent sense 
he is the only real. Yet he is not a bare 
identity, but is best conceived in the highest 
qualitative terms. He is eternal. He has the 
qualities of being, consciousness, bliss. His 
outstanding characteristics are power, knowl- 
edge, love. He is completely spiritual. God 
is: 
that highest Person who is ruler of all; whose na- 
ture is antagonistic to all evil; whose purposes come 
true; who possesses infinite auspicious qualities, 


such as knowledge, blessedness, and so on; who is 
omniscient, omnipotent, supremely merciful.” 


The universe and individual souls exist as 
realities but only as a result of his creative 
work. Of themselves and through their own 
power and activity they have no independent 
being. All beings depend upon God and his 
activity. They are therefore real, not illusory, 
but completely dependent for their reality 
upon God, while God himself is real and in- 
dependent. 


From whom the creation, subsistence, and reab- 
sorption of this world proceed—he is Brahman. 


Why a self-subsistent God should create 
a universe at all is a difficult problem of the- 
ology. A number of Hindu thinkers have 
said that if God should act for a purpose it f 
would indicate that he is incomplete or lim- f 
ited. Since he is perfect being his acts, crea- [ 
tion included, must be non-purposeful. A 
king acts for his own sport, even though 
possessed of great wealth. Hence the idea is 
frequently expressed in Hindu thought inf 
general and is used also by Ramanuja that 
the creation is God’s sport. He says: 


The motive which prompts Brahman... . is 
nothing else but sport, play. 

All beings, sentient and non-sentient, and whether 
in their non-evolved or evolved states, are mere 
playthings of Brahman, and... the creation and 
reabsorption of the world are only his sport.‘ 


However, Ramanuja seems unwilling to 
accept this as the last word on God’s motive 
for creation. Since Brahman is by nature 
good, it seems logical to state, “What the 
Lord himself aims at is ever to increase hap- 
piness to the highest degree. . . .”5 Love 
also is part of the motive. 

Since God alone is independently real he 
could not have created out of already exist- 
ing materials, nor did he create out of noth- 
ingness, but out of himself: 


May I (thinks Brahman), and no other than I, 
become manifest in the shape of various non-sen- 
tient and sentient beings.° 

Brahman itself is the material and the instru- 
ments." 


The relation between God and his creation 
is similar to that between the soul and body 
of man. As the body depends upon the sou! 
for its continued existence, so depends the 
world upon God. Before the creation the 
world existed potentially within God. As he 
created, this potentiality was unfolded into 
matter, time, space. 


The souls have for their inner Self the highest 
Self while they constitute the body of that Self and 
hence are modes of it.* 
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. The highest Brahman, having the whole aggre- 

‘gate of non-sentient and sentient beings for its body, 
ever is the Self of all.” 

) The Self with names and forms non-evolved is 

agent, the same Self with names and forms evolved 

in object.” 


Creation takes place repeatedly as this in- 
Jward potentiality becomes actual and then 
returns again to potency. In all the ages 
Brahman again and again, “creates the new 
world on the same pattern.”!1 We see then 
“that God is both the immanent and the trans- 
cendent ground of being. Created souls are 
conscious and possess a certain degree of 
freedom while matter depends more com- 
pletely upon God since unconscious and with- 
out freedom. 


II. Man 


Man is essentially an individual soul, de- 
pendent entirely upon God for his being. As 
an individual he is real, unique, eternal, en- 
dowed with intelligence and conscious of 
himself. He is imperceptible, atomic, with- 
out parts. His essential nature remains eter- 
nally unchanged through all the cycles of 
transmigration, and even in the saved state. 
He desires release, but if he “‘were to realize 
that (as Shankara said) the effect of such 
activity would be the loss of personal exist- 
ence, he surely would turn away as soon as 
somebody began to tell him about ‘re- 
lease.’ "22 “The ‘inward’ Self shines forth in 
the state of final release also as an ‘I’; for it 
appears to itself.”1% The relation between in- 
dividual soul and Brahman has been stated 
by Ramanuja in the following analogy: 


The individual soul is a part of the highest Self; 
as the light issuing from a luminous thing such as 
fire or the sun is a part of that body. .. . Hence 
there is no contradiction between the individual and 
the highest Self . . . standing to each other in the 
relation of part and whole, and their being at the 
same time of essentially different nature. . . . For 
as the luminous body is of a nature different from 
that of its light, thus the highest Self differs from 
the individual soul which is a part of it.* 


Individuality is for Ramanuja no hin- 


drance to salvation, no illusion to be cast off, 
but rather an ultimate fact to be received joy- 
fully. Man is a part of Brahman, yet holds 
a status of his own. Creator and created are 
united, yet forever distinct. 

The individual has been endowed by his 
creator with freedom of will. As a result he 
is able partially to determine his own fate. 

The souls . . . endowed with all the powers im- 
parted to them by the Lord and with bodies and or- 
gans bestowed by him, and forming abodes in which 
he dwells, apply themselves on their own part, and in 


accordance with their own wishes, to work either 
good or evil.” 


Sin and error are not the result, therefore, 
of God’s deeds, but are the consequence of 
man’s wrong exercise of his freedom. Ra- 
manuja, in common with some Western 
theologians, does not seem to recognize that 
this leaves unanswered the essential question 
of why a being made by a perfect God should 
wish to choose wrongly! 

The effects of the choices made are gov- 
erned by the law of karma, yet this law is 
not for Ramanuja a kind of neutral second 
power apart from God. It is under his con- 
trol and is his agency. He is lord also of 
karma. As he framed man for himself, so he 
made karma also according to his nature to 
express himself and his will.1® The ‘individ- 
ual soul then has a certain amount of free- 
dom to choose good or evil, but the choice 
brings in its train the results of karma. God 
is thus exonerated from responsibility for 
man’s sin and error. It is to be noted that 
for Ramanuja each man is his own Adam, 
responsible only to himself for his situation in 
life. 


III. Salvation or Release 

In view of what has gone before, it is ob- 
vious that salvation or release in this system 
could not consist in the disappearance of per- 
sonal identity in the absolute God, since per- 
sonal identity is eternal. Salvation, used here 
in a much wider sense than in typical Chris- 
tian thought and referring to the ultimate 
goal of human life, consists in release from 
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limitation and the attainment of a nature 
like that of God. Not individuality but ego- 
ism is the basic evil of life which brings 
beings back continuously in the cycle of sam- 
sara or transmigration. Full salvation can- 
not be attained as long as one is connected 
with matter, for in such union with that 
which by nature is inert, unconscious and en- 
tirely dependent, the self must necessarily 
be bounded and limited. 


For the Samsara state consists in the possession 
of name and form, which is due to connection with 
non-sentient matter, such connection springing from 
good and evil works.” 


It is to escape this limitation that salvation, 
in its negative sense, is to be sought. In the 
broad meaning given it in Hindu thought, 
sin consists in any act, deed, or thought 
which binds more firmly or continues this 
connection with limiting matter. 

The saved man is one who, having escaped 
the shackles of transmigration, goes after his 
bodily death to dwell in a heaven of bliss in 
company with God. Heaven, pictured popu- 
larly in familiar symbols, represents a life of 
unlimited being. Here the soul, in all except 
two essentials, becomes like God and enjoys 
full fellowship with him. 


The released soul, freed from all that hides its 
true nature, possesses the power of intuitively be- 
holding the pure Brahman, but does not possess the 
power of ruling and guiding the different forms of 
motion and rest belonging to animate and inanimate 
nature.” 


The two exceptions are that God is omni- 
present, while individual soul is atomic, and 
the individual has no creative or controlling 
power over the universe. The ultimate goal 
of all creation is the unity of all souls with 
God in one supreme fellowship, each finding 
in this unity his own fulfillment and the good 
of all.1® Again we should note that there is 
no loss of personal identity. “. . . the re- 
leased soul stands to the Highest Self in the 
relation of fellowship, equality, equality of 
attributes, and all this implies consciousness 
of separation.”?° 


The means by which salvation is reached ditio 
are typically Eastern, but at the point of| pes 
abou 


Ramanuja’s doctrine of grace sound unex- | 
pectedly familiar to Christians. The first}) i" 


step is the curing of basic ignorance. The} hims 
will of man is secondary to knowledge. Pri- . lieve 
marily, it is man’s wrong beliefs that conduct |) {"™ 
him along the broad and winding path of fy Dhak 
transmigration. The false path is easily fol- |)" 
lowed, particularly because in the past wrong fy !°V 
choices have been made and the laws of 
karma have brought back the soul, perpetuat- perf 
ing the error and the weakened will. Con-[ sults 
nected as it is with the material body, the [fy **S'S 
soul makes the fundamental error of believ- M 
ing the body to be its real self. The subject aa 

or i 


does not discover itself as object and hence fy - 
mistakenly believes that in which the self is  '"S § 
embodied to be the self. Consequently its de- char 
sires, hopes and values center about the wel- will, 
fare of the body. This attachment to the body alon; 
carries with it as its corollary failure to love fy St 
and be devoted to God, spiritual being. Then ‘M 
the further operation of karma returns the fF conti 
soul again and again in new bodies. As a re- f lke t 
sult of the compound of ignorance and ego- Su 
istic will the individual sins against self and “- 
God. the 

The first step toward salvation is that §% gaine 
which purifies the mind, replacing ignorance 


with the true knowledge that God is the ul- qT 
timately real and that the individual soul, not npise 
the body, is the self. The purpose of karma & a 
is to force the individual, through dissatisfac- 

tion and suffering, to search for the deeper Fo 
truth that will guide it to release. “a 


The goal is “singleness of aim,” which is 
to be understood in two ways. First, it 1s 
basically the knowledge that God is the su- P; 
preme and final reality. This requires, sec- # may 
ondly, that the individual love and trust God ing | 
supremely. Such devotion, bhakti, is no sim- divic 
ple or merely emotional matter. It is the total fj 2"d 
dedication of the self, out of love for one’s fm ‘her 
Lord, to his worship. It is a combination of BH . . 
knowledge and right will. Nese 

How is the individual to attain such a con- fH ' th 
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‘dition of devotion and self-dedication? Ra- 


manuja and his followers had no illusions 


J about its difficulty. They recognize, with us 


in the West, the tendency of man to identify 
himself with his body and, in addition, be- 
lieve in the terrible drag of karma, resulting 
from the sin of previous lives. The way of 
bhakti consists, therefore, in using all the 
means at one’s disposal to reach faith in and 


} love for God. Meditation, contemplation and 


good works are all to be used. Good works 
performed in a spirit of non-attachment to re- 


} sults, their fruits offered as a service to God, 
S assist in the search. 


Meditation is a further step. It is by no 
means a simple or easy practice. Preparation 
for it is stringent, including truthfulness, do- 
ing good to others, non-violence, compassion, 
charity, integrity, cheerfulness, hope. The 
will, through constant practise, is thus trained 
along with the intellect. Steady remembrance 
is the goal. 


‘Meditation’ means steady remembrance, i.e., a 
continuity of steady remembrance, uninterrupted, 
like the flow of oil.” 

Such remembrance is of the same character as 
seeing (intuition) .” 

He who possesses remembrance . . . is chosen by 
the highest Self, and by him the highest Self is 
gained.™ 


The final culmination within human exist- 
ence is reached when one lives not only in the 


Hhope but also in the mystical experience of 
God’s presence. 


For to all meditations on Brahman alike Scripture 
assigns one and the same result, viz. intuitive knowl- 
edge of Brahman, which is of the nature of supreme, 
unsurpassable bliss.™ 


Prayers and the other practices of worship 
may be of aid, but the goal is reached by pass- 
ing beyond these to the sense of unity of in- 
dividual and God. This is the end of bhakti 
and is salvation or release. When reached 
there is no more transmigration. 


... (worship) frees them from the influence of 
Nescience which consists of karman accumulated 
in the infinite progress of time and hence hard to 


overcome; allows them to attain to that supreme 
bliss which consists in the direct intuition of His 
own true nature: and after that does not turn them 
back into the miseries of Samsara.” 

The released soul has freed itself from the bond- 
age of karman, has its powers of knowledge fully 
developed, and has all its being in the supremely 
blissful intuition of the highest Brahman .. .” 


The practises of bhakti must not, however, 
be thought to ensure salvation, which is in 
no sense a payment or reward for man’s ac- 
tions. The grace of God is the essential ele- 
ment in salvation and without grace it cannot 
be attained.?” Even the act of moving toward 
the greater love of God and coming into 
greater unity with him is the result of God’s 
extending his grace to man. One notes here 
once more the similarity with Christian views 
and is reminded very strongly again of Au- 
gustine. 

Grace receives the primary emphasis both 
in the method described above and in a sec- 
ond method, called prapatti, which appeared 
with it. This latter form places the entire 
emphasis upon complete resignation to God, 
claiming this is the most efficacious way to 
prepare oneself to receive his grace. Not 
through the doing of caste duties nor even 
through meditation but only through com- 
plete submission and resignation is salva- 
tion achieved. Both bhakti and prapatti 
agree that the enemy is egoism and attach- 
ment to the body, but the former takes an 
active approach while the latter is chiefly neg- 
ative. 

In the history of the movement initiated by 
Ramanuja the question of the part played by 
man in his own salvation came thus to have 
two answers. The southern school insisted 
that one can do nothing in any positive way 
to earn salvation. One must be passive, sub- 
missive, depending entirely upon God, as a 
kitten depends entirely upon its mother to be 
carried. The northern school agreed that 
this is one way to be saved but declared man 
is not entirely helpless. He can do something 
to win the favor of the Lord and so assist to 
some degree. For this school the baby mon- 
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key, which can at least cling to its mother, is 
the better analogy of the relation between 
God and worshipper. Here again we see a 
familiar problem in Christianity arising also 
in Hinduism, with similar solutions. 
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The Modern Approach to the Old ‘Testament 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN* 


HE story of the modern study of the 

Old Testament has been often told 

and in much greater fullness than is 
possible here. We must content ourselves 
with no more than some emphasis on major 
features and perhaps some interpretation of 
forces and trends. 

It is common to begin with the work of the 
French physician, Astruc, who in 1753 pub- 
lished his Conjectures, from which came pres- 
ently full-scale criticism of the Pentateuch. 
In recent years it has been recognized that 
Astruc was anticipated by the German 
scholar, H. B. Witter, who in 1711 had 
} pointed out the strange vacillation of divine 
names in Genesis and set forth the conclusion 
that these indicated different original docu- 
ments.! Yet we fail properly to orient our- 
selves if we start with the eighteenth century. 
On the contrary, modern Old Testament 
study is direct heir and fulfillment of forces 
and movements that reach far back through 
the Christian centuries. It is, in fact, the pro- 
jection of the long wrestle with the fourfold 
meaning of Scripture that engaged the 
thought of Christian and Jewish scholars 
alike for many centuries. The founders of 
modern biblical criticism were the Reformers. 
Luther’s affirmation that, “Every word 
should be allowed to stand in its natural 
meaning,’* and Tyndale’s that, “The Scrip- 
ture hath but one sense, the literal,”’? will be 
recognized as lying within the heritage of the 
work of the great Antiochene exegetes of the 
fifth century. The Reformation marked 
their triumph over the school of Alexandria 
in the argument that had endured for more 


* Professor of Old Testament, Perkins School of 
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than a thousand years. Calvin’s work likewise 
belongs in its spirit to recent times ; it is con- 
venient to cite his remarks relevant to the 
authorship of the Book of Joshua. He says, 
“Those who think that it was Joshua, because 
his name is prefixed to the book, rest on weak 
foundations. The name of Samuel is inscribed 
on a part of the sacred history containing a 
narrative of events which happened after his 
death. . . . Joshua died before the taking of 
Hebron and Debir, and yet an account of it 
is given in the fifteenth chapter of the present 
book.’’? It is apparent that the criticism of the 
past hundred and fifty years is but a projec- 
tion of the principles of the literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture and of appeal to evidence, 
notably internal evidence, manifested so re- 
markably by these Protestant leaders in their 
efforts to place the biblical books in their his- 
toric setting as a means toward their sound 
interpretation. 

Yet, it is seldom that a new principle 
quickly establishes itself, or that triumph in a 
long-fought dispute is complete. Doubtless 
the reason is that it does not comprise the 
total of truth. Certainly this was so in the 
case we are discussing ; the so-called allegori- 
cal methods of the Alexandrian school had 
values also, as we must point out presently. 
The immediate sequel of the biblical work of 
the Reformers was, as everyone knows, a 
bibliolatry that sought to put the Scriptures in 
that place of external authority left vacant by 
Protestantism’s deposition of the pope and 
the church. There followed the extreme 
theories of inspiration and authority which 
presently expressed themselves in the ab- 
surdities of the vowel-point controversy: it 
was actually claimed that even the vowels of 
the Hebrew text were divinely inspired, until 
at length the Jewish scholar Elias Levita 
demonstrated their late origin. 
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Yet, even this regrettable dispute carried 
better implications ; it revealed, at least, that 
Protestant scholars knew there were vowel 
points! More simply, while much seemed lost 
in the direct line from Luther, Tyndale and 
Calvin, broad and deep gains were being 
made in recognition of the ultimate character 
of the original texts of the Bible. The sub-title 
commonly printed in older editions of the 
King James Version carries an implication of 
far-reaching historic significance: “Trans- 
lated out of the original tongues.” Here was 
one of the notable effects upon biblical studies 
of the great spiritual upsurge of the Reforma- 
tion; in line with the great awakening of the 
Renaissance, from which we mention for our 
purpose only the names of Reuchlin and Eras- 
mus, biblical scholars had become Hebraists 
and Hellenists. Knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek became an indispensable equipment of 
any scholar deserving the name who under- 
took to expound the Bible. From the great 
number of men of high rank in the time it 
suffices to mention only the Buxtorf family 
who, through father, son, and grand-nephew, 
held for nearly a hundred years the chair of 
Hebrew in Basel and constituted probably 
the most notable academic “dynasty” in the 
history of biblical scholarship. They pro- 
duced a concordance to the Hebrew Bible, 
and a Hebrew lexicon that may be regarded 
as the ancestor of that of Gesenius, which in 
successive editions has through more than a 
hundred years been standard equipment for 
the Old Testament worker. 

Yet, the linguistic interest and accomplish- 
ment of this time went even farther. The 
knowledge of the great ancient versions can- 
not but astonish the modern student of the 
period. It was strikingly expressed in the 
great polyglots, the Complutensian, the 
Antwerp, the Paris, and most notably in 
Brian Walton’s so-called London Polyglot. 
They were symbols and, at the same time, 
results of an awakened though incipient con- 
sciousness that text criticism is basic to bibli- 
cal study. Comparable was the interest in 
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ent, where he had the good fortune to secure 
a group of biblical and other manuscripts, the 
acquisition of the Alexandrinus manuscript 
of LXX by the English ambassador in Istan- 


bul, and its despatch as a gift to James I, were 


but marks of a dawning branch of Old Testa- 
ment scholarship which, in course of time, 


was to give us, inter alia, the Kennicott and | 
the De Rossi collations of Hebrew manu- | 
scripts; the Gabler, the great Holmes and | 
Parsons, and the Brooke-Maclean editions of | 
the Septuagint ; the Benedictine work on the | 


Vulgate; the current project of the Vetus 


Latina; and more spectacularly, finds and | 
publications such as the Chester Beatty Pa- | 
pyri and the Dead Sea Scrolls. The course of | 


textual criticism was to manifest the varia- 
tions of criticism in general; it gradually 


awakened to the reality of corruptions in the [ 


sacred text and the necessity of a rigorous 
process of correction, then presently went 
into excesses of conjectures, from which it 
would now appear it has reacted to a more 
cautious view of the facts and a more sane 
handling of the problem. 

However, we revert to Calvin’s invoking 
of internal evidence relative to authorship. 
In this he was by no means an innovator, it 
will be recognized, but in any case he gave 
example and impulse to a line of investigation 
that was soon to have astonishing expression, 
and at a more remote distance was to become 
typical of recent study. In 1651 Hobbes’ 
Leviathan appeared, and in 1670 Spinoza’s 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Both at- 
tacked the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch on grounds of repetitions, inconsisten- 
cies, and anachronisms. Similar was the view 
of the Roman Catholic priest, Richard Simon, 
published first in an illicit edition in 1678. It 
will thus be apparent that the literary criti- 
cism of the Old Testament had significant 
beginning in the middle years of the seven- 
teenth century. The basic principle so notably 
invoked in later work was here fully active, 
that biblical literature carries in itself evi- 


manuscripts. Pococke’s journeys to the Ori- 
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dence of its time of origin and character of 
Jauthorship which must be assessed equally 
Swith the external claims of tradition. The 
work of Witter and of Astruc, then, it will 
appear, was significant only in enunciation 
}of a theory to explain this internal evidence. 

It is not apparent that they were dependent 
Jon the workers of the previous century, for 
‘4 Astruc held to the Mosaic authorship, believ- 
“Jing only that older sources lay back of his 
Fwork. Their innovation lay merely in their 
Fformulation of a documentary theory. And, 
“Jindeed, their contemporary impression was 
WP much less than that of Spinoza or of Simon, 
whose work had wide repercussions. None- 
J theless, by the end of the century we find our- 
selves fully within the critical age of Old 
+) Testament study, with all its uncertainties, 


Bits polemics, and its slowly emerging agreed 


results. Into the maze and complexity of the 
subject it is scarcely our present function to 
enter; indeed, the story is commonly nar- 
rowed almost to the problem of the Penta- 
teuch, which may be justified in part on the 
ground that basic principles and attitudes 
were being fought out on this terrain. A few 
epochs in the long debate merit mention: De 
Wette’s identification in 1804 of Josiah’s 
“Book of the Law” with some major part of 
our book of Deuteronomy ; the cogent argu- 
ment by J. F. L. Georg in 1835 that the proph- 
ets antedated the completed legislation; 
Colenso’s study of the so-called Grundschrift 
which showed it to be the latest in the collec- 
tion; and finally, the systematization of al- 
most a century’s research in the JEDP theory 
of Graf and Wellhausen. 

But, we are in danger thus of repeating a 
prime error of most histories of Old Testa- 
ment criticism. None of this occurred in a 
vacuum. All these scholars were men of their 
times, shaped and conditioned by the intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which they lived. The 
work of Eichhorn at the end of the eighteenth 
century was admittedly influenced by Herder 
and by classical scholarship. Vatke was a 
Hegelian, a fact which has, though dubiously, 
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been sometimes invoked in attack on standard 
Pentateuchal criticism. The fact to be borne 
carefully in mind is that eighteenth-century 
study of the Old Testament was deeply in- 
debted to the “enlightenment.” Even more 
important is it to recall that the nineteenth 
century was an age of unprecedented scien- 
tific advance. The work of Lyell in geology 
and of Darwin in biology were not less than 
revolutionary. Prehistoric anthropology was 
stimulated into being by the phenomenal finds 
of human fossil remains carrying origins of 
the race back into an undreamed-of antiquity. 
The history of religions came to birth as a 
totally new intellectual discipline. The ad- 
vances and discoveries in the natural sciences 
were a constant source of astonishment, pro- 
viding man, as they did, with new power over 
his environment and quickening the imagina- 
tion with far vistas into the mystery of the 
physical universe. In all the long course of 
the human adventure only the sixteenth 
century, the age of discovery and of the 
Protestant Reformation, merits comparison 
in revolutionary effects upon human think- 
ing ; in both alike men found themselves pro- 
pelled into an exciting new world of thought 
that smashed old inhibitions and called to 
far horizons. And the nineteenth transcended 
the sixteenth, not in measure alone, but in 
quality. The significance of science is not 
alone in its increase of knowledge and in the 
devices and inventions which have so pro- 
foundly revolutionized our lives. Perhaps 
more important than these is the mental atti- 
tude and the process of thought which it has 
fostered and by its successes has vindicated. 
We have learned that sound thinking con- 
sists of two elements: first, the accumulation 
of all available relevant facts; and second, 
honest, objective and unbiased interpreta- 
tion of these facts. 

Biblical criticism of the nineteenth century 
can be understood, then, only in this ample 
context. It was in fact, as well as in claim, 
the extension of the scientific method and 
mood to biblical matters. That the applica- 
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tion of this method was not always sound, 
that the Bible at certain points lies beyond 
such methods of investigation, can be more 
clearly seen now than in the time when fore- 
most critics were perplexing the public with 
their sensational findings. Still, whatever our 
present reservations, this method was the 
boast and the glory of nineteenth-century 
critics. They believed that the books of the 
Old Testament provided in themselves evi- 
dence which the discerning student could em- 
ploy to unravel the mysteries of their history 
and ultimate authorship. It was only human 
that a mood of excessive certitude should 
arise. Confident assertions were advanced 
about “the assured results of scholarship” 
where, as a matter of fact, every such result 
has come in for subsequent reconsideration 
and revision. Yet, this is incidental. Even if 
every conclusion to which they came were to 
be swept away, it yet remains that the schol- 
ars of that time accomplished results of last- 
ing importance. Specifically, their method 
has established itself as standard procedure 
in the study of the Bible. If I mistake not, 
the great bulk of conservative scholars, not 
less than the “critical,” pay it the homage of 
adoption ; there are few today who will con- 
tent themselves with dogmatic argument. 
Yet, the equipment of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury critic was deficient. He did not know 
enough about his subject—a charge which is 
valid against us as well, with only the differ- 
ence that we know much more than he. 
Among the sensational revelations of that 
vibrant time were those of the dawning sci- 
ence of archaeology. As in most other depart- 
ments of thought, one cannot set a precise 
date for its beginning; certain anticipations 
take one far back into the past; in fact, it is 
freely recognized that Nabonidus of Babylon 
in the sixth century B.C. was an archaeolo- 
gist of sorts. Yet, it is convenient to begin 
modern archaeology almost neatly at the start 
of the nineteenth century; more exactly in 
1799 when Napoleon’s engineers discovered 
the Rosetta stone, which presently became 


the clue so successfully employed by Cham- 
pollion in his work that constituted the foun- 
dation of modern Egyptology. For Hither © 
Asia the first discoveries lie farther back, 
but again we may select, without undue arbi- 
trariness, the work of Henry (later Sir — 
Henry) Rawlinson in the 1830’s and 1840’s © 
on the rock of Behistun in Persia. His suc- 
cess opened the great story of the lands of 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, and kings and — 
commoners long since forgotten and unknown ~ 
again spoke to living men in their own tongue. ~ 
There ensued a great thrill of interest that — 
expressed itself and was at the same time en- ~ 
hanced by the excavations of Layard, Botta, 
Loftus, Rassam, and a steady succession of 
others. The mood of the time is well symbol- 
ized by the dramatic incident when on Decem- © 
ber 3, 1872, George Smith read before a ~ 
gathering of the British Society of Biblical © 
Archaeology in London, with distinguished / 
guests in attendance including William © 
Ewart Gladstone, and Sir Henry Rawlinson © 
presiding, his translation of a tablet found 7 
in the collection in the British Museum which 4 
recounted the Flood. Public enthusiasm was | 
roused to such a pitch that funds were quickly | 
subscribed and Smith sent to Mesopotamia | 
to dig for more documents of the same sort. 
Yet, this was only an episode. The long 
story of archaeology in the biblical lands went 
on, with temporary lulls and interruptions, it | 
is true, but with unceasing interest right to 
the present. Early methods have been refined 
to a precision that merits the word scientific; 
objectives have been clarified ; and the scope 
has been enlarged so that comparative archae- 
ology has become not alone a possibility, but 
an indispensable means. No longer does the 
archaeologist journey to the Orient in hopes 
of rifling some ancient mound for showy mu- 
seum pieces, or even for written documents, 
highly prized as these are when found. In- 
stead, every ancient object that comes out of 
the ground must be carefully recorded and 
studied for its contribution to a growing 
knowledge of the ancient world. Nor does the 
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archaeologist, even in the hills of Palestine, 
seek confirmation of the Bible; it has been 
remarked that archaeology raises as many 


} problems for the biblical historian as it settles. 


However that may be, the general reliability 
of the Bible is now assumed; so that when 
some rich find, such for example as the Lach- 
ish letters, fits with astonishing precision into 
the biblical records, it is accepted with grati- 


F fication, but scarcely with surprise. The ob- 


jective rather is to re-create the entire politi- 


Bcal and cultural situation out of which the 


Bible in its successive parts arose. Archaeol- 
ogy, one might say, has been removed from 
apologetics to biblical exposition; it is a re- 


@ source of the exegete. 


Yet, the “romance” of archaeology is such 


@that it has suffered from excessive claims 
= made by its partisans. We are told that it re- 


futes the critics, that it proves the truth of 
the Bible (which too often means no more 
than a certain theory about the Bible), that 
it settles this or that problem; and so on. No 


“Jone may minimize its importance ; its contri- 


butions to knowledge are monumental. Yet 


4} realization of the actualities of the situation 
will prove wholesome. In reality archaeology 


proves nothing whatever. It provides us with 
certain facts, nothing more. And those facts 
in their simplest form are that such and such 
objects have come out of the ground in a cer- 
tain context. All the rest of the results, the 
“proofs” of archaeology are not objective at 
all, but the interpretation which the archae- 
ologist puts on the bare facts. His opinion is 
of weight, just as that of any specialist in a 
field of concentration ; but it is only an opin- 
ion. He is in precisely the position of the 
literary critic who also has certain objective 
facts on which he exercises his trained intelli- 


Mgence. To set the archaeologist over against 


the critic evidences a total misunderstanding 
of the nature of the case. In fact, in one re- 
gard, he is in a worse position than his literary 
colleague, for he is less certain of his facts. 
Archaeological fraud is a fact; and certain 
Orientals are expert in deceiving the unwary. 
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It is not unknown for them to plant certain 
objects in the hills to be dug up presently as 
valid pieces from the ancient world. The 
archaeologist’s first problem is to decide on 
the reality of his facts! 

Yet, the purpose here is not to disparage 
the contributions of biblical archaeology, but 
on the contrary to emphasize them. They 
have been a potent force in creation of the 
changed mood that has come into biblical 
study in recent years. The other source of 
this has been merely the self-criticism which 
is inherent in all scholarly work. The work 
of, say, fifty years ago claimed a certainty 
never attained, perhaps never attainable ; but, 
the present is of a more chastened mood. We 
have come to recognize the paucity and entire 
inadequacy of our evidence, such that in some 
cases results are little better than informed 
guesses. We deal, at the best, not with proved 
finalities, but with greater and less proba- 
bilities. Yet when it is recognized that all 
scholarship is of similar limitation, that no- 
where do we come upon finality, then our 
work is seen in its proper perspective. If we 
have only probabilities, yet they are proba- 
bilities, and must be respected as the best 
which known facts will bear. Anyone who 
wishes to live in a dream world of facts that 
may lie outside knowledge is, of course, free 
to do so; but this course can scarcely com- 
mend itself to serious minds. As human be- 
ings we are fated always to see through a glass 
darkly, and to have no better course than ac- 
cept such imperfect images, and shape our 
thinking and conduct by them, while hoping 
for the full day of clear light. 

The current mood of caution and reserve 
may in fairness be described as more conserv- 
ative than was the criticism of fifty years ago, 
for at many points it leads much closer to the 
traditional position. Yet, the critical scholar 
will deny that this trend is of great signifi- 
cance ; he will insist that his methods and his 
results are alike remote from the dogmatism 
which his predecessors rejected. A couple 
of illustrations will make the matter clear. 
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An extreme skepticism in regard to the patri- 
archal stories has given place to recognition 
that they preserve valid reminiscences of 
historic movements and social conditions. 
Yet, matters are left in a vagueness that is 
far from confirmation of the story, for ex- 
ample, that Abraham deceived Abimelech 
about the status of Sarah; still less, that on a 
casual afternoon as he sat at the door of his 
tent God came walking across the hills to call 
on him and sat and chatted cordially for some 
time before realizing that his responsibilities 
required that he be about his business. Also, 
the work of Swedish scholars stands in hard 
opposition to the criticism of a little ago, al- 
most, one might say, asserting that it was 
entirely wrong, because it started off with 
false presuppositions. That is radical; that 
is a denial such as conservative scholars have 
asserted constantly throughout the entire 
period. But a very little further acquaintance 
with the Uppsala group will dispel any allu- 
sions as to their orthodoxy. In some regards 
they are farther from the traditional position 
than were the great critics. A sane appraisal 
will doubtless concede importance to both the 
trends here employed for illustration; but 
whatever their excesses or their validity, they 
are expressions of scholarship; they attain 
results by employment of evidence and induc- 
tion. 

A notable expression of the conservative 
mood of recent times is the re-emphasis upon 
meaning and significance in the Bible. In- 
deed, it has become so pronounced that one is 
moved at times to some uneasiness as to 
whether the solid bases of such interpretative 
work are being maintained. It is dangerously 
easy to generalize in devout terms about the 
biblical message, without having ever done 
the hard, routine work in language, in history, 
and in critical exegesis upon which alone in- 
terpretation can be securely built. Over 
against a spate of superficial theologizing one 
sets, for example, the work of Aubrey John- 
son, who is concerned about the “theologi- 
cal” meaning of the Old Testament, who en- 


visages a volume upon it, but who for the | 
present is doing deliberate, cautious work 
upon a series of Hebrew ideas. Only when 
he has established what Israel really thought 
will he be ready to put the total together in an 
organized “theology.” He is eminently right. 
The worker in the Old Testament in course 
of time comes to doubt that he has at all 
plumbed the meaning of the prophets and 
Psalms and is haunted by an uneasiness that 
perhaps he has instead been guilty of the © 
course for which he reserves his bitterest | 
scorn, that of attributing to ancient thinkers 
modern ideas and categories of thought. | 
However this may be, the religious concern | 
of present-day biblical study is a happy de- | 
velopment. 

We seem to have gone full circle, not back | 
to Protestant orthodoxy, but to a more remote [ 
example. We began our study by asserting [ 
the unity of modern study with the principles | 
of the Reformers, and more remotely with 5 
the work of the scholars of Antioch. Our cur- [7 
rent interest in biblical theology is, in a modi- 
fied way, a return to Alexandria. The alle- 
gorists were right in their insistence that the 
Bible is more than mere literal meaning, for 
that would leave us with only an ancient docu- 
ment about a dead age. But the Bible is the 
living guide, inspiration, and authority of 
each succeeding age. This was the emphasis 
of the school of Alexandria. They erred in 
their failure to recognize how the literal in- 
terpretation, if honestly pursued to its limits, 
brings us inevitably to religious values. They 
were even more wrong, if unconsciously, in 
their methods, which commonly amounted to 
nothing other than a process of finding their 
own ideas in the Bible and thus claiming di- 
vine sanction for them. But in their essential 
emphasis, we have come to see, they were 
right. 
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The Modern Approach to the 
New ‘Testament 


E. L. DWYER* 


HE modern approach to the New 

Testament is a method which has 

evolved out of many formative 
sources. It is the inevitable fruit of several 
historical developments, the study of which 
is necessary for the fullest appreciation of 
the method. It is the purpose of this paper 
to recognize the main antecedent factors 
which tended to promote the modern criti- 
cal method, to observe the new develop- 
ments, and to relate the method to the pri- 
mary problems around which the method 
has developed. Before making such a study 
it may be well to define the modern method 
and recognize its task. 

In contrast to the popular dialectical ap- 
proach or the speculative and theorizing 
method, the modern historical approach 
seeks to determine the meaning of the New 
Testament in the light of its own history. 
On the assumption that the New Testament 
authors were ordinary men always related 


normally to their contemporary environ- 


ment and vitally connected with their read- 
ers, the modern approach attempts to de- 
termine the meaning of the New Testament 
in the light of all the evidences provided by 
the phenomena of the original text, the au- 
thors, and the readers. It seeks to know all 
the circumstances possible which affected 
the New Testament, attempts to discover 
the nature and mental traits of the authors; 
studies the relation of the New Testament 
to contemporary conception and thought 
forms; considers the literary details of the 
original text, and in the light of these facts 


* Since 1945 Professor of Religion in Baylor Uni- 
versity. This article was originally presented as a 
paper at the meeting of the Southwestern Section of 


© N.A.B.I. at Baylor University, January 12, 1952. 


seeks a conclusion. In order to do this the 
modern method calls into use the informa- 
tion contributed by archaeology, geogra- 
phy, linguistic and literary studies, critical 
and historical research and psychological 
analysis. 

James Moffatt points out that the phrase, 
“the historical method” and even the idea 
in a crude form, are as old as Dr. Priestley 
who spoke of the “historical method” in the 
preface to his book, The History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity published in 
1782. Already, however, several antecedent 
factors, responsible for its development, 
were pronounced. Not only so but a fleeting 
glimpse of the historical approach can be 
seen as early as the second century. Clau- 
dius Apollinaris, a bishop of Hierapolis, 
sought to harmonize the chronology of the 
gospels. Both Origen and Dionysius of Al- 
exandria demonstrated a historical sense in 
interpretation. Historical traits are to be 
noted in others such as Jerome, but persist- 
ent and consistent application of the historical 
method was not made until the modern pe- 
riod. We may note briefly the formative in- 
fluences. The awakened intellect, resulting 
from the Renaissance, and the freedom, re- 
sulting from the Reformation, made possible 
the development and operation of several fac- 
tors out of which the modern scientific 
method has slowly evolved. 

The first major factor was Humanism. 
H. E. Dana aptly said, “It is probably to 
Humanism more than to any other single 
historical development that we owe the 
spirit and method of modern Bible study.” 

We know that by the time of the Refor- 
mation Humanism had permeated the intel- 
lectual life of Europe both within and with- 
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out the church. From its beginning it has 
reacted upon Christianity and while it has 
been possessed by a prejudice against re- 
vealed religion, it has contributed a ration- 
alistic tendency to Christian scholarship. 
This invaluable contribution is most no- 
ticeable in the realm of biblical exegesis and 
criticism. Dana pointed out that “human- 
ism has rendered to the science of New 
Testament exegesis a threefold service, a 
new linguistic interest, a new _ historical 
equipment for interpretation, and a new 
philosophical point of view.” The revival 
of interest in the classics naturally provided 
the study of Greek which necessarily be- 
came the foundation of critical exegesis. 
Humanists, such as Erasmus and Reuchlin, 
probably did more than anyone else to es- 
tablish firmly the study of the Bible in its 
original languages. Erasmus incessantly 
made an emphasis upon the individual ap- 
preciation of the New Testament message. 
As Moffatt described him, “He pointed men 
back to the New Testament, away from the 
tiresome and irrevelant vagaries of scho- 


lastic theology.” He gave “impetus to the 
sense that the one hope of regenerating 
Christianity lay in the fresh study of the 
New Testament.’ 

With the awakened interest in the origi- 
nal languages there naturally came an in- 
terest in and unlimited information con- 


cerning ancient life. This provided an 
interest in the historical background of the 
New Testament and the possibility of re- 
constructing such. The recognition of the 
human element in the scriptures gave im- 
portance to the historical setting. 
Humanism’s demands for an intelligent 
view of the scriptures helped to bring the 
Bible into the channels of modern thought 
and to give it a permanent place in scientific 
study and progress. That is, the Bible came 
to draw the attention and the respect of the 
best intellects of the modern period. 
Another of the inescapable factors in exe- 
getical progress has been the influence of 


great philosophical movements and sys- 
tems. While the results have not always 
been good there have come benefits from 
the philosopher’s rational approach to the 
New Testament. While philosophy has 
tended at times toward a practical pan- 
theism, and while the reaction of natural sci- 
ence upon philosophy has resulted in a 
trend toward materialism, philosophy has 
done much to create a sane spiritual view in 
the modern approach to the New Testa- 
ment. Descartes and Spinoza did much to- 
ward engendering a scientific attitude and 
viewpoint. The crass supernaturalism of 
medieval theology was discarded. The 
bonds of conventional creeds were broken. 
An emphasis was given to religion which 
tended to result in a more rational view of 
inspiration and revelation. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 
was an outstanding exponent of German 
idealistic philosophy who reacted to the ex- 
ternalism of current philosophy to employ 
both moral and rational principles in the 
interpretation of the New Testament. Also, 
Emmanuel Kant emphasized the essential 
function of faith and the pragmatic side of 
revelation in securing access to God. These 
principles are now recognized as essentials 
in applying the critical method to the New 
Testament. 

The modern developments in theology 
have also influenced the modern approach 
to the New Testament although the influ- 
ence has been indirect. Theology has be- 
come more biblical and practical. Speaking 
of this change Dana said, “As the Reforma- 
tion broke the spell of Catholic scholasti- 
cism and ushered in the intense practical 
emphasis of the early Protestant period, so 
the reactions of rationalism and the Kantian 
philosophy broke the spell of Protestant 
scholasticism and ushered in new era 
of progressive and pragmatic thought.” 
Through the influence of Kant and Hegel, 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl, liberal theol- 
ogy has been a dominant influence. In Eng- 
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land the spirit of dogmatism was retarded 
and the traditional Anglican creed lost its 
hold upon many thinkers even within the 
church. In America orthodoxy lost its 
power over many advanced Christian 
thinkers, and creed ceased to be the stand- 
ard for interpretation. 

Closely related to the influence of natur- 
alistic philosophy is the advancing scien- 
tific spirit of the modern period. D. W. 
Riddle in a pamphlet, Factors in the Devel- 
opment of Modern Biblical Study, points 
out that the mental attitude and method of 
study produced by the modern scientific 
spirit is the most conspicuous factor in mod- 
ern critical interpretation. It has produced 
a world view inevitably related to the an- 
cient mind. It has confronted the world 
with the evolutionary hypothesis which in 
its best results has led many to see the de- 
velopmental factors and processes in the 
history embraced by the scriptures. The 
use of the scientific method, a fundamen- 
tally inductive and historical method, is 
essentially the result of the modern spirit. 

While these formative influences pro- 
duced the essential scientific attitude and 
viewpoint and thus prepared the way for 
the use of the historical method, it was 
Richard Simon, the French theologian of 
the 17th century, who initiated the actual 
use of the historical method in Bible study. 
He published his Critical History of the 
New Testament in a group of treatises be- 
tween 1689 and 1692. This was almost a 
century before the next definite advance 
was made in the new method by J. S. Sem- 
ler of the University of Halle. Simon, a 
great biblical scholar first addressed him- 
self to the history of the New Testament 
text. Although it was John Mill, an Eng- 
lish scholar, who accomplished the first 
break from the textus receptus it was Rich- 
ard Simon who had prepared the way for 
his fruitful search in textual history. Simon 
also addressed himself to the problem of the 
historical background of the individual books 


of the New Testament. Although his chief 
interest lay in the history of the text, he made 
the first advance in dealing with the problem 
of the historical environment. Bleek, in his 
Introduction to the New Testament, de- 
scribes Simon as the “‘father and founder” of 
biblical introduction. 

The historical method next dealt with 
the intrinsic character of the gospels and 
their relations to one another. Before 1778 
this amounted to nothing more than har- 
mony and paraphrase of the gospels. Fol- 
lowing the half century ending 1830, a pe- 
riod when primary concern was given to 
rationalizing the gospel story, intensive ef- 
forts were given to historical research in 
the apostolic age. The impulse for such 
came out of this period of rationalistic re- 
action, a period represented by Lessing, 
Kant, Reimarus and Paulus (1822). By 
1850 the historical method was addressing 
itself to the task of relating Jesus to his 
historical environment and studying the 
historical factors in initial Christianity. D. 
F. Strauss (1808-1874), the apostle of the 
mythological theory of Christ, did much to 
retard the advance of the rationalistic 
method and to open the way for the more 
reliable historical approach. 

One outstanding pioneer in the applica- 
tion of New Testament scholarship to the 
historical treatment of the apostolic age was 
Neander, the veteran church historian. He 
addressed himself directly to the historical 
problem in a scientific manner discerning the 
principle of growth in apostolic history, and 
recognizing that first century Christianity 
arose from small and primitive beginnings. 

In a sense it was Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, the founder of the famous Tuebingen 
School, who provoked the greatest interest 
in New Testament introduction. As Moffatt 
pointed out, his conclusions have never 
been accepted, but he first showed how 
fruitful the historical method could be in 
handling the New Testament documents by 
introducing the principles of literary and 
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historical research into New Testament 
criticism. 

Because he went to irrational extremes in 
applying the psychological method to the 
New Testament, supposing that its applica- 
tion demonstrated that the great doctrinal 
content of the New Testament is the out- 
come of pious fancies, his main contribu- 
tion lay in the reaction he caused. He 
caused New Testament scholars to turn to 
intensive re-examination of the apostolic 
literature and life. Men, such as Ritschl, 
Bleek, K. H. Weizsacker, and Reuss arrived 
at a more objective view of apostolic his- 
tory. Because the reaction was successful, 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
afforded an opportunity for the effective 
labors of Bernhard Weiss, Theodore Zahn, 
Paul Feine, Lightfoot, Farrar, Sir William 
Ramsay, Sanday, Peake, Ezra Abbott, 
Warfield, A. T. Robertson, and others. 

The historical approach to the New Tes- 
tament has experienced marked development 
in the twentieth century as a result of sev- 
eral important influences which had their 
beginning during the nineteenth century. 
At the turn of the century primary atten- 
tion was given to the linguistic problem of 


the New Testament. The Greek of the New 


Testament came to be recognized as the 
language of the common people of the apos- 
tolic period. Archeology, by the discovery 
of ostraca, potsherds, and papyri contain- 
ing the inscriptions of peasants and off- 
cials, proved the existence of a common 
Greek vernacular, literary and non-literary. 
As Deissmann so ably shows, the common 
Greek was the instrument utilized for the 
expression of primitive Christianity rather 
than a peculiar and special dialect. This 
has gradually helped to destroy the delu- 
sion of mechanical inspiration and to sup- 
port the idea that revelation is a historical 
process. The discovery of biblical manu- 
scripts during the past fifty years has car- 
ried us back as early as the third century 
for most of the New Testament. As a re- 


sult it is almost certain that new discoveries fF _ 
c 


will not change the basic text of our Greek 
New Testament. Because of the reliability 


of this New Testament text and its obvious f 
connection with the primitive environment, f 
great attention is being given to the forces ff 


at work in the historical situation which 
evoked the written message. 
brought about a changed center of interest. 


While primary concern during the nine-f% 


teenth century was given to documents and 
texts and their authenticity and dates the 


new interest, obviously, is in the relation-f 


ship of documents to each other and to their 
environment and their message or meaning. 


This development of form criticism, follow- FF ..; 


ing the first world war, has modified greatly 
the purely literary study which divorced 


the writing of the gospels from the life of 


the church. 

Another development which has affected 
the historical approach to the New Testa- 
ment has been the application of the science 
of comparative religion beginning with the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. Exten- 
sive archeological discoveries have ex- 
tended beyond measure our knowledge of 
religions and civilizations that preceded 
Christianity or were contemporary with it. 

We now hold a reasonable knowledge of 
the major religions of ancient Babylon and 
Persia, the mystery cults of Western Asia, 
Egypt, and Greece, and Judaism in its var'- 
ous stages of development during the inter- 
biblical period. While such a development 
has led some to extreme conclusions it has 
made possible the study of Christianity in 
relation to its environment, as one histor'- 
cal religion in the midst of many. By this 
method initial Christianity is seen as one oi 
the many religions of the Graeco-Romai 
world influencing and being influenced by 
the contemporary religions as it fought fo 
supremacy in its day. The acquisition of lit: 
erature has been great and just as the Chris 
tian religion is considered to be one amon 
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» many, so the New Testament is studied in the 
light of all relevant literature. 

A third significant development affecting 
/ the historical approach is that of psychol- 
"ogy. The understanding of the psychologi- 
cal background of the New Testament is 
now considered an essential responsibility. 
An important part of the historical method 


‘fis to study the New Testament writer, his 


) mental traits, his distinctive point of view, 
his peculiar conceptions, and his intellectual 
culture. While the historical method in- 
) volves research into the ancient past it does 
so with a sense that the past is vital, alive, 
and living on in the present. Moffatt well 


“Be said that: 


human motives are much the same in all ages. 
Psychology comes in to prevent historical research 
) {rom becoming a study of remote and alien creatures. 
—Forgiveness, prayer, and inward bliss are experi- 
ences which, for all the variety of their historical 
forms, change least, as the ages alter. The study of 
the Christian experience today and better still the 
possession of it, imparts a gift of penetration into its 
original manifestations which forms an element in 
Sthe historical imagination by which the past may be 
reconstructed.° 


Psychology, thus, comes in to give life to 
the history of the church. We are better 
able to relate the recorded events of the 
New Testament to conscious motives and 


ontemporary world movements. While 
psychology is still a young science, it is at 
ork helping to discover the great religious 
mind out of which the present is a part. 

As the historical approach to the New 
lestament developed it was natural that men 
should be divided on the question whether 
istorical study must be rigidly objective. 
lany scholars have employed it as a purely 
Dbjective scientific method. This is charac- 
eristic of much of German scholarship. Also 
t has been given a strong emphasis in 
\merica. Representative works are E. W. 
arsons’ The Religion of the New Testament, 
339, E. F. Scott’s Varieties of New Testa- 
‘ent Religion, 1943, and R. E. Wolfe’s ar- 


ticle, The Terminology of Biblical Theology 
in the Journal of Bible and Religion, 1947. 
According to their demands, the interpreter 
is to put himself, his interests and desires 
completely out of consideration, he is to dis- 
miss all presuppositions as he approaches 
facts that he may study them in a purely ob- 
jective manner and come only to conclusions 
which the known facts warrant. Faith and 
theology are to be justified only on the re- 
sults gained. Consequently greater depend- 
ence of New Testament books on non-Chris- 
tian sources is recognized, New Testament 
theology is outlawed, and generally the basic 
unity of the Bible is denied. This purely ob- 
jective method has sought a commendable 
goal. It has attempted an unbiased study of 
facts so as to prevent all distortion due to 
personal interests and theological prejudice. 
On the other hand, however, others insist 
that the historical approach cannot be limited 
to this purely objective method and are insist- 
ing on a less neutral position. Moffatt in- 
sists that this extreme method be modified be- 
cause of the limitations of the historical 
method. For instance, we do not have the 
necessary materials for reconstructing the 
New Testament world with any complete- 
ness. Moreover, the final word concerning 
the New Testament problems of the super- 
natural transcends the historical method. In 
addition, the clue to the inner meaning of the 
New Testament is the practical application of 
the New Testament ethic. There must there- 
fore be the recognition of Christ as the source 
of the Spirit or unifying power which is 
poured forth and which is expressed in 
thought, deed, and writing but connected 
everywhere with definite historical events. 
Floyd V. Filson is one of the typical repre- 
sentatives of those in America who reject the 
strictly objective method. He insists that the 
nature of man and the nature of the materials 
dealt with make absolute objectivity impos- 
sible. More important still he insists that 
God, the great moving factor of all history, 
must be taken into account before a clear 
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understanding of history and the life of man 
is seen in “the divine work of creation, provi- 
dence, judgment, redemption and _ fulfill- 
ment.” Therefore, the personal faith of the 
honest Christian scholar necessarily has a 
place in the historical method. 

Such men as Filson interpret the New 
Testament historically using all the help 
which geography, archaeology, linguistic and 
literary study, general historical research and 
psychology can give, but do not believe that 
any of these factors control the New Testa- 
ment. While these men recognize variety of 
literary types and historical stages they have 
a sense of a deep unity underlying all. 

in Protestant Thought in the Twentieth 
Century, Filson says, 


The common centering of faith and thought in 
Jesus Christ, the unvarying interpretation of his 
career as the redemptive work of God, who has now 
brought to fulfillment his promises to Israel and 
through his Spirit is offering the benefit of Christ’s 
work to Jew and Gentile alike, this one basic mes- 
sage, shared by all writers and binding them to the 
Old Testament—warrants the church in setting these 
writings apart in a special group.° 


Thus, a sense of God as the source, the recog- 
nition of basic unity in the Bible, and the sense 
of independence leaves no room for neutral- 
ity. 
Whatever application of the historical 
method is to be made in the future, doubtless 
the basic task which remains must be to get a 
clear understanding of the gospel story of the 
redemptive work of God in Jesus Christ as it 
was given in the first century and to compre- 


hend the permanent aspects of the gospel 
records and their relevance for our day. 
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1. The Dead Sea Scrolls 


M. Avi-Yonah, “The ‘War of the Sons of Light 
and the Sons of Darkness’ and Maccabean Warfare,” 
in IEJ 2 (1952), pp. 1-5. 

The practices of warfare described in this scroll 
are reminiscent of those of the Maccabees and point 
to a Late Maccabean but pre-Roman dating, per- 
haps in the latter part of the rule of Jonathan after 
152 B.C. 

Solomon A. Birnbaum, “Notes on the Internal 
and Archaeological Evidence Concerning the Cave 
Scrolls,” in JBL 70 (1951), pp. 227-232. 

The manuscripts could not have been written later 
than the middle of the first century before the Chris- 
tian era. 

William H. Brownlee, “Biblical Interpretation 
among the Sectaries of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in 
BA XIV, 3 (Sept. 1951), pp. 53-76. 

The sect represented by the Dead Sea Scrolls 
was very much interested in the exposition of the 
Torah. In their interpretations they employed 
many of the hermeneutical principles found in the 
later midrashim. The Habukkuk commentary in 
particular is essentially midrashic in character. The 
description of the marauding Chaldeans is referred 
eschatologically to the Kittiim. These are probably 
the Romans, by whom the conquest of Palestine is 
to be expected. 

William H. Brownlee, “The Dead Sea Manual 
ot Discipline, Translation and Notes.” BASOR, 
Supplementary Studies Nos. 10-12, 1951. 

A translation with full notes of one of the most 
important of the famous Dead Sea Scrolls. This 
work is recognized as emanating from a group of 
sectarians who were Essenes of some kind. W. F. 
Albright adds a postscript on “The Chronology of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in which he calls any date 


for the sealing of the ‘Ain Feshka cave later than 
A.D. 70 “archaeologically incredible,’ and main- 
tains his own preference for a date in the second 
half of the first century B.C., probably before c. 
25 B.C. 

William H. Brownlee, “The Historical Allusions 
of the Dead Sea Habakkuk Midrash,” in BASOR 
126 (Apr. 1952), pp. 10-20. 

The Kitti’im of the Habakkuk scroll are the Ro- 
mans. As in Daniel 11 where “King of the North” 
and “King of the South” refer to many different 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic rulers, the Wicked Priest 
is a designation applied successively to John Hyr- 
canus, Aristobulus I, and Alexander Jannaeus. The 
Teacher of Righteousness was a prominent Essene 
teacher named Judah (Judas). 

Millar Burrows, “The Dating of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” in BASOR 122 (April, 1951), pp. 4-6. 

The evidences of palaeography, archaeology, 
language, text, historical allusions and literary re- 
lations must all be considered in the attempt to date 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Millar Burrows, “Concerning the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: A Reply to Professor Zeitlin,’ in The 
Jewish Quarterly Review, 42 (1951), pp. 105-132. 

Answers to Zeitlin’s arguments that the scrolls 
are not earlier than the Middle Ages and are of no 
value. Sukenik, Dupont-Sommer, Kahle, and 
Brownlee identify the group from whom the scrolls 
come with the Essenes; Burrows doubts this and 
thinks the identity of the Judean Covenanters (as 
he calls them) a still unsolved problem. 

G. M. Crowfoot, “Linen Textiles from the Cave 
of Ain Feshkha in the Jordan Valley,” in Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly. Jan.-Apr. 1951, pp. 5-31. 

The textiles found in the Dead Sea cave are 
definitely linen, and probably of a local origin. Al- 
though of a primitive type of weave, the criterion is 
too broad to be of much assistance in dating the 
find. These are fragments of real scroll-wrappers, 
such as are mentioned in the Mishnah, where from 
one passage it may be inferred that they were usually 
of linen unmixed with other material. 

A. Dupont-Sommer, Observations sur le Manuel 
de Discipline découvert prés de la Mer Morte, Com- 
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munication lue devant l’Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres le 8 Juin 1951. Paris: Librarie 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1951. 

The sect to which the Manuel of Discipline be- 
longed was characterized by communal living, per- 
sonal decision for membership, oath and ceremony 
of initiation, institution of the novitiate, observance 
of a sacred meal presided over by a priest, and other 
features which correspond closely with descriptions 
of the Essenes by Philo and Josephus. Such differ- 
ences as there are are explicable by the fact that 
Philo and Josephus described the Essenes of their 
time, that is of the first century A.D., while the 
Manual of Discipline represents the Essenes of the 
first half of the first century B.C., that is 100 or 150 
years earlier. 

G. Lankester Harding, ed., “Notes and News,” in 
Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan. 
1 (1951), pp. 5f. 

Carbon fourteen test of linen wrappings from the 
Dead Sea cave gives a range from 167 B.C. to A.D. 
233. (This Annual is designed to succeed the Quar- 
terly of the Department of Antiquities of Palestine.) 

Carl H. Kraeling, “A Dead Sea Scroll Jar at the 
Oriental Institute,” in BASOR 125 (Feb. 1952), 
pp. 5-7. 

This jar was assembled from more than one 
hundred fragments from the Dead Sea cave. Being 
71 centimeters high, it raises the question why these 
jars were so high since the average height of ancient 
literary scrolls was about 31 cm. Jeremiah 32:14 
and Megillah 26b are cited as references to the put- 
ting of documents in earthen vessels. 

O. H. Lehmann, “Materials Concerning the Dat- 
ing of the Dead Sea Scrolls: I: Habakkuk,” in Pal- 
estine Exploration Quarterly. Jan.-Apr. 1951, pp. 
32-54. 

The script of the Habakkuk scroll is closely re- 
lated to that of the sixth century A.D. “Bodleian 
papyrus.” This and other lines of argument point to 
the conclusion that our copy of the Habakkuk scroll 
can hardly be dated much earlier than the beginning 
of the Masoretic period. 

J. T. Milik, “The Dead Sea Scrolls Fragment of 
the Book of Enoch,” in Biblica. 32 (1951), pp. 393- 
400. 

Of several hundred fragments of scrolls found 
in the Dead Sea Cave, one has been identified by de 
Vaux as a portion of the Book of Jubilees, another 
by Brownlee as a part of the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, and in the present article a third 
fragment is held to belong to the end of the Book of 
Enoch or the beginning of the Book of Noah. 

Harry M. Orlinsky, “Studies in the St. Mark’s 
Isaiah Scroll,” in JBL 69 (1950), pp. 149-166. 

Emphasizing the fact that the age of a manu- 


script is not necessarily an index to the value of the 
text it offers, the author studies a number of read- 
ings in the Isaiah scroll which have been taken for 
important variants. For the most part they are not 
even legitimate variants, certainly not superior read- 
ings. The phenomena they exhibit suggest a text 
which was written probably from dictation and from 
memory. Not only faulty memory of the text but 
also absentmindedness of the scribe are evident. “] 
should describe the text of the St. Mark’s Isaiah 
Scroll as an unreliable oral variation on the theme 
of what came to be known as the masoretic text of 
Isaiah.” If the manuscript turns out to belong to 
the Second Commonwealth, its chief value will be 
in further demonstration of the reliability of the 


Masoretic text, with which it is for the most part in iy w 


agreement. If the manuscript turns out to belong 
to the Mishnic period, or later, then it will be of 
less value than Theodotion, Aquila, or Symmachus, 
“Under no circumstances is the Hebrew text of St. 
Mark’s to be given any independent value.” 

Harry M. Orlinsky, “Studies in the St. Mark's 
Isaiah Scroll, III,” in The Journal of Jewish Studies. 
2 (1951), pp. 151-154. 

While the Masoretic text in Isaiah 42:25 is so 
difficult as to have led to numerous critical sugges- 
tions for alteration, the variant reading in the Dead 
Sea Scroll is more probably a correction than the 
original form of the text. 

Isaac Rabinowitz, “The Authorship, Audience and 
Date of the De Vaux Fragment of an Unknown 
Work,” in JBL 71 (1952), pp. 19-32. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls were written for the Hasi- 
dim, and the De Vaux fragment may be attributed 
to Mattathias, the fourth Thanksgiving Psalm to 
Judas. 

Isaac Rabinowitz, “The Existence of a Hitherto 
Unknown Interpretation of Psalm 107 among thef 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” in BA XIV, 2 (May, 1951), 
pp. 50-52. 

Four manuscript fragments from the Dead Sea 
Cave contain quotations from Psalm 107 with ad- 
ditional material, and thus may be part of an inter- 
pretation of Psalm 107, comparable to the Habukkuk 
Commentary on Habukkuk 1 and 2. 

Bleddyn J. Roberts, “The Jerusalem Scrolls,” in 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 
62 (1949/50), pp. 224-245. 

A comprehensive summary, up to September |, 
1949, with postscript up to January 1, 1950. The 
writer doubts the identification of the ‘Ain Feshka 
cave with that mentioned by Eusebius. He suggests 
that the text of the Isaiah scroll represents an indi- 
vidual recension of the Hebrew text of which the 
Masoretic text is another recension. 

Hans-Joachim Schoeps, “Der Habakuk-Kom- 
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mentar von ‘Ain Feshkha—ein Dokument der Has- 
monaischen Spatzeit,” in Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft. 

The suggestion (Teicher) that the Dead Sea 
scrolls are documents of the Jewish-Christian sect 
of Ebionites does not prove correct. Rather, the 
Habakkuk Commentary shows such parallels to the 
Psalms of Solomon as to make it probable that like 
the latter it too comes from circles which were op- 
posed to the Hasmonaeans and saw a divine punish- 
ment of them in the Roman conquest of 63 B.C. 

M. H. Segal, “The Habakkuk ‘Commentary’ and 
the Damascus Fragments (A Historical Study),” 
in JBL 70 (1951), pp. 131-147. 

The sect to which the Dead Sea Scrolls belonged 
)was identical with the Damascus Sect known from 
the Cairo Fragments, as is shown by a discovery of 
Pére R. de Vaux. In a fragment which forms the 
missing beginning of the Discipline Manual, it is 
commanded that the Covenanters be instructed in 
the book Hahagu, a work often referred to in the 
Cairo Fragments as the authoritative code of the 
Damascus Sect. The Kittiim of the Habakkuk 
Commentary are to be identified with the Romans, 
as Dupont-Sommer proposes. The Habakkuk Com- 
mentary does not however presuppose Pompey’s 
conquest of Jerusalem; the Wicked Priest is ac- 
tually Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.), and the Commen- 
tary was composed about 90 B.C. which is also the 
date of the present copy. History may then be recon- 
structed as follows: The forbears of the Sect were 
among the Hasidim who opposed Antiochus Epi- 
phanes and took refuge from his religious persecu- 
tion in caves of the desert including the Dead Sea 
cave. When the Maccabees usurped the high priest- 
hood, they opposed them too. After the victory of 
Jannaeus in civil war, and the execution of many of 
his opponents, the survivors of the Sect fled to Da- 
mascus. 

O. R. Sellers, “Radiocarbon Dating of Cloth from 
the ‘Ain Feshka Cave,” in BASOR 123 (Oct. 1951), 
pp. 24-26, 

The date is 33 A.D. plus or minus 200, that is be- 
tween 168 B.C. and 233 A.D. 

Isaiah Sonne, “Final Verdict on the Scrolls?” in 
JBL 70 (1951), pp. 37-44. 

The writer contends that Zeitlin’s rabbinic demon- 
stration lacks sound foundation, and himself states: 
“Once we realize that the Masoretes’ purpose was 
not the arrangement of a new, corrected text, but 
tather the restoration of an old one very much like 
that used by the LXX, it becomes obvious that the 
agreement of the Isaiah Scroll with the Masoretic 
Text does not prove at all the former’s dependence 
upon the latter. All it says is that the Isaiah Scroll 


represents a type of text which formed the Vorlage 
of the LXX as well as of the MT.” 

Solomon Zeitlin, “The Hebrew Scrolls and the 
Status of Biblical Scholarship,’ in The Jewish 
Quarterly Review. 42 (1951), pp. 133-192. 

Attacking the positions of Burrows, Sonne, 
Teicher, Dupont-Sommer, Segal, Albright and 
others, and criticizing the translation of the Manual 
of Discipline by Brownlee, Zeitlin reiterates that the 
scrolls are of late date, by scribes of mediocre ability, 
and of no value for the history of the Jewish people. 


2. Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, and Sinai 


W. F. Albright, “The Smaller Beth-Shan Stele of 
Sethos I (1309-1290 B.C.),” in BASOR 125 (Feb. 
1952), pp. 24-32. 

“The ‘Apiru of Mount Yarumtu together with the 
Tayaru ... are engaged in attacking the Asiatic 
nomads of Ruhma.” The ‘Apiru may be identified 
with the Hebrews. A date for the Hebrew conquest 
toward the end of the thirteenth century B.C. re- 
mains probable. 

D. H. Kallner-Amiran, “A Revised Earthquake- 
Catalogue of Palestine,” in IEJ 1 (1950-51), pp. 
223-246. 

A list of earthquakes from 100 B.C. on, including 
a slight one at Jerusalem in A.D. 30. 

D. H. K. Amiran, “A Revised Earthquake-Cata- 
logue of Palestine,” in IEJ 2 (1952), pp. 48-65. 

Concluding an article begun in IEJ 1 (1950/51), 
pp. 223-246, the author reports that Palestine has 
been affected on the average by two to five strong 
earthquakes per century, and that seismic epi- 
centers are at Safed and Nablus. ; 

C. F. Arden-Close, “The Cave of Machpelah,” in 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Jan.-Apr. 1951, 
pp. 69-77. 

The large enclosure at Hebron known as the 
Haram el-Khalil was probably built by Herod the 
Great. A Byzantine church was erected within the 
enclosure, rebuilt in the time of the Crusaders, and 
ultimately remade into a mosque. Beneath this is 
the ancient cave, into which there are known to be 
three openings from the floor of the church. The 
Crusaders are said to have descended into the cave, 
and in 1917 a British officer went down a little ways 
into it, but otherwise access is strictly forbidden. 

M. Avi-Yonah, “The Development of the Roman 
Road System in Palestine,” in IEJ 1 (1950-1951), 
pp. 54-60. 

The oldest Roman road in Palestine was that 
which followed the coast. Its northern stretch, from 
Antioch to Ptolemais (Acre) was constructed in 
the reign of Nero. The balance of it, connecting 
Syrian Antioch with Egyptian Alexandria was 
doubtless completed during or soon after the Jewish 
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War. When a legionary camp was established on 
the ruins of Jerusalem after A.D. 70, it was no 
doubt soon connected with Caesarea by a new road. 
When the Nabataean Kingdom was annexed in A.D. 
106, a road was built in Transjordan from Bostra to 
the Gulf of ‘Aqaba. In the time of Hadrian and the 
revolt of Bar-Kokhba, the main cross-roads were 
established which connected the coastal and the 
Arabian highways. 

M. Avi-Yonah, “The Foundation of Tiberias,” in 
IEJ 1 (1950-1951), pp. 160-169. 

Herod Antipas probably began the construction 
of Tiberias in A.D. 14 upon the accession of Ti- 
berius, and founded it officially in A.D. 18. 

Kenneth Clark, “Microfilming Manuscripts at 
Jerusalem and Mt. Sinai,” in BASOR 123 (Oct. 
1951), pp. 17-24. 

At Mt. Sinai and in the Greek and Armenian 
Patriarchates at Jerusalem about 3000 manuscripts 
were microfilmed in twelve different languages. The 
manuscripts date from the fifth century down, with 
many from the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. 
There were uncial copies of Old and New Testament, 
and an entire New Testament hitherto unknown 
written in 1242. 

David Diringer, “Early Hebrew Writing,” in BA 
XIII, 4 (Dec. 1950), pp. 74-95. 

The invention of alphabetic writing is to be 
credited to the western Semites and dated probably 
in the first half of the second millennium B.C. The 
Canaanite form of this writing, including Hebrew 
and Phoenician, must have been in existence around 
1500 B.C. Examples of Early Hebrew writing ex- 
tend from around 1000 B.C. to around the second 
century of the Christian era, overlapping with the 
Square Hebrew which was used by the Jews from 
the last centuries B.C. onwards. A monumental style 
of writing appears on the Gezer Calendar and in the 
Siloam tunnel inscription. A cursive style may be 
seen on the ostraca discovered at Samaria and in the 
Lachish letters. An example of Early Hebrew book 
hand is found in the Dead Sea Leviticus fragments, 
which were written in ink on leather, and date prob- 
ably in the late fourth or early third century B.C. 

David Diringer, “The Early Hebrew Book- 
Hand,” in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Jan.- 
Apr. 1950, pp. 16-24. 

The Early Hebrew book hand, exemplified in the 
Leviticus fragments, must have come into existence 
at least from the sixth century B.C. onwards, and 
must have been employed by the secretaries of the 
kings of Israel and of the prophets. The cursive 
script of the Lachish ostraca is such as Jeremiah 
himself would have used (Jer. 32 :6ff.), but hardly 
his secretary Baruch as D. Winton Thomas thinks. 


Paul L. Garber, ‘Reconstructing Solomon’s 
Temple,” in BA XIV, 1 (Feb. 1951), pp. 2-24. 

Dr. Garber and Mr. E. G. Howland have col- 
laborated to make an entirely new model of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, based upon careful study of a great 
deal that has been learned from archaeology about 
the architecture of that time. The lines of the 
Temple interior are arranged lengthwise to focus 
attention upon the Holy of Holies and the Ark. 
W. F. Albright says of the model: “It is certainly 
a much closer approach to the original Solomonic 
Temple than any model or drawing yet made.” 

Gurston Goldin, “Jericho: The Archaeological 
Problem,” in the Hibbert Journal, 50 (1952), pp. 
130-137. 

This summary concludes with the suggestion of 
Professor Ye’chezkel Kaufmann, published in He- 
brew in Tel Aviv in 1947, that City D at Jericho 
was destroyed by earthquake around 1400 B.C., but 
that a much smaller settlement continued to exist on 
the ruins down into the thirteenth century. It was 
the latter town that was taken by the invading Is- 
raelites in the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
still existent ruins of the earlier walls gave ground 
for the rise of the etiological tradition recounting 
a supernatural destruction of the city at the coming 
of Joshua’s hosts. 

R. G. Goodchild, “The Coast Road of Phoenicia 
and Its Roman Milestones,” in Berytus, 9 (1949), 
pp. 91-127. 

Twenty-five Roman milestones recovered along 
the 313 mile highway between Antioch and Ptole- 
mais help to establish the line of the road, and dis- 
tances on it, and show that the coast road was essen- 
tially a Roman creation. 

Nelson Glueck, “Go, View the Land,” in BASOR 
122 (April, 1951), pp. 14-18. 

Surface remains have been examined at over a 
thousand ancient sites throughout Transjordan. In 
most of the hill country, sedentary occupation virtu- 
ally disappeared between the 20th and the 13th cen- 
turies B.C. 

James L. Kelso, “The First Campaign of Exca- 
vation in New Testament Jericho,” in BASOR 120 
(Dec. 1950), pp. 11-22. 

The first campaign of excavation at Tulul Abu 
el-‘Alayiq, one mile west of modern Jericho, was 
conducted in 1950 by the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research and the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The site is where the old Roman 
road from the Jordan valley to Jerusalem entered 
the Wadi Qelt, and probably represents the wealthy 
section of New Testament Jericho. The oldest build- 
ing found was a square tower with circular interior. 
It appears to be of Hellenistic date, and may have 
been one of the two towers which Pompey is said to 
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) have destroyed in 63 B.C. Above this, were some re- 
mains of typical Herodian masonry in a stratum 
which showed evidences of burning. Above this, in 
turn, were the ruins of a great Roman structure 
built in opus reticulatum, which is concrete masonry 
lined with small, square-faced, pyramidal stones, 
giving the impression of a net (reticulum). The 
date of this work may be in the reign of Herod Ar- 
chelaus, 4 B.C. to A.D. 6. A grand fagade facing the 
wadi was also built in opus reticulatum. It had semi- 
circular benches and numerous niches. Flower pots 
found on the benches suggest that these provided a 
terraced garden, although they could also have been 
seats in an outdoor theater. All together, there has 
evidently been unearthed here the civic center of 
New Testament Jericho, winter capital of Judea. So 
typical is the architecture of what is known at such 
places as Rome, Pompeii, Tivoli and Palestrina, that 
“one might say that here in New Testament Jericho 
is a section of Rome that has been miraculously 
transferred on a magic carpet from the banks of the 
Tiber to the banks of the Wadi Qelt.” 

James L. Kelso, “New Testament Jericho,” in BA 
XIV, 2 (May, 1951), pp. 34-43. 

Tulul Abu el-Alayiq in Wadi Qelt one mile west 

of Modern Jericho represents the Jericho of New 
Testament times, the winter capital built by Herod 
the Great and perhaps used as such also by Pilate. 
In the south tell was found an Arabic fortress of the 
8th or 9th centuries ; then a Roman structure of con- 
crete masonry forming part of an elaborate civic 
center built probably by Herod Archelaus or pos- 
sibly by Hadrian; below that, Herodian masonry; 
and below that, a Hellenistic tower built probably 
in the second century B.C. during the struggle be- 
ween the Maccabees and the Seleucids. At the foot 
of the tell was a grand facade along the Wadi. 
Soundings in the north tell revealed a brick fortress 
and two stone buildings. 

James L. Kelso, “The Ghosts of Jericho,” in The 
National Geographic Magazine, 100 (Dec. 1951), 
p. 825-844. 

An illustrated account of the first season’s exca- 
vations at New Testament Jericho, the city of 
terod and Archelaus. 

Kathleen M. Kenyon, “Some Notes on the History 
bf Jericho in the Second Millennium B.C.” in Pales- 
ine Exploration Quarterly, July-October, 1951, pp. 
01-138. 

The date of the destruction of the Fourth or Late 
ronze Age city of Jericho is still under discussion, 
he chief proposals thus far having been those of 
arstang (1400-1385 B.C.), Albright (1375-1300 
B.C.), and Vincent (c.1250 B.C.). In a study of the 
ottery of this city it appears that typical forms of 
he fifteenth and thirteenth centuries are lacking, 


so that the occupation must have belonged to the 
fourteenth century. The closest parallel for the 
pottery is with that of Beth-shan IX, as yet unpub- 
lished. As a terminal date for the pottery, 1350 B.C. 
is suggested. 

Kathleen M. Kenyon, “Excavations at Jericho, 
1952, Interim Report,” in Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, Jan.-Apr. 1952, pp. 4-6. 

The excavations at Old Testament Jericho, con- 
ducted cooperatively by the British School of Ar- 
chaeology in Jerusalem and the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Kenyon, with A. D. Tushingham as 
assistant director, have explored two areas of the 
city’s defenses and two areas within the walls. The 
succession of ancient fortifications is considerably 
more complex than hitherto revealed, but in neither 
of the areas excavated have the defenses of the Late 
Bronze Age Jericho survived. The areas explored 
within the walls had remains of the Neolithic and 
Early Bronze Age. North of the Tell are numerous 
tombs of the Early and Middle Bronze Age. 

B. Maisler, “Archaeology in the State of Israel,” 
in BA XV, 1 (Feb. 1952), pp. 18-24. 

Vigorous archaeological activity is recorded in 
the state of Israel in the last three years. Areas 
where much work has been done are in the vicinity 
of Tel-Aviv (Tell el-Jerishe, Tell Qasile—Neo- 
lithic and Bronze Age), at Abu Ghosh (Neolithic), 
the valley of the Jordan and Yarmuk rivers south 
of the Sea of Galilee (Abu Naml, Khirbet Kerak), 
and at ‘Affula (Bronze Age). At Abu Naml on the 
bank of the Yarmuk was an agricultural! settlement 
antedating the Ghassulian and Jericho IX-XII. Its 
culture is called Yarmukian. At Yafa (Japha of 
Josephus) near Nazareth is a synagogue of the 3rd- 
4th centuries A.D., oriented east-west, with mosaic 
floors bearing the symbols of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

B. Maisler, “The Excavation of Tell Qasile,” in 
BA XIV, 2 (May, 1951), pp. 43-49. 

Tell Qasile, a site within the city limits of Tel 
Aviv, was excavated by the Israel Exploration So- 
ciety and the Tel Aviv Municipality in 1948-50. A 
city was founded here in the 12th century B.C. prob- 
ably by the Philistines. The city was destroyed by 
fire at the beginning of the 10th century, probably 
when David conquered the coast. On the ruins, an 
Israelite city was built, which was destroyed prob- 
ably by the armies of Tiglath Pileser III in the 
middle of the eighth century. Occupation was re- 
sumed in the Persian period and continued until the 
Arab period. 

B. Maisler, “The Excavations at Tell Qasile, Pre- 
liminary Report,” in Jsrael Exploration Journal, 1 
(1950-51), pp. 61-76, 125-140, 194-218. 
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A report essentially the same as that given above. 

Lucetta Mowry, “Settlements in the Jericho Val- 
ley during the Roman Period (63 B.C.-A.D. 134),” 
in BA XV, 2 (May 1952), pp. 26-42. 

After Pompey took Palestine, the country was 
reorganized into five districts of which the Regio 
Jericho was one. The Jericho region was bounded 
by the mountains on the west, the northern edge of 
the Dead Sea on the south, the Jordan River on the 
east, and an artificial line near Alexandrium on the 
north. Archelais and Phasaelis were villages of the 
Herodian period, and Jericho the main city of the 
region. The main city of Roman Jericho probably 
lies beneath present-day Jericho, while a mile west 
at Tulul Abu el-Alayiq is the higher location chosen 
by Herod for his palace, fortress, and other build- 
ings. In the excavations at Tulul Abu el-Alayiq, 
Herod's palace has not yet been found, nor the cita- 
del Cypros named for his mother, both of which are 
mentioned by Josephus. 

Roger T. O’Callaghan, “Is Beeroth on the Ma- 
deba Map?” in Biblica, 32 (1951), pp. 57-64. 

A partially mutilated and hitherto unidentified 
place name on the Madeba map is read as Beeroth, 
an important Biblical city. 

James B. Pritchard, “The 1951 Campaign at 
Herodian Jericho,” in BASOR 123 (Oct. 1951), pp. 
8-17. 

In 1951 a large building was excavated at New 
Testament Jericho, but its nature is not yet clear. 
Forty-nine coins date from the last third of the first 
century B.C. and the first two thirds of the first 
century A.D., twenty-seven of these bearing the 
stamp oj Archelaus. Within a small court was a 
cache of 122 ointment bottles. A deposit of Early 
Bronze and Chalcolithic pottery shows that there 
was earlier habitation here too. 

A. Reifenberg, “Caesarea, A Study in the Decline 
of a Town,” in IEJ 1 (1950-1951), pp. 20-32. 

Caesarea was founded in 22 B.C. by Herod, 
flourished as a metropolis of Roman Palestine in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and remained a 
beautiful place until the thirteen century. Now 
covered by sand dunes, its main outlines are dis- 
cernible in air photographs. 

P. J. Riis, “The Syrian Astarte Plaques and their 
Western Connections,” in Berytus, 9 (1949), pp. 
69-90. 

A study of “Astarte plaques” found in Syria and 
similar to those well known in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. The figure is probably that of a deity of 
fertility and motherhood. 

M. Stekelis, “A New Neolithic Industry: The 
Yarmukian of Palestine,” in IEJ 1 (1950-1951), pp. 
1-19. 

A new prehistoric village has been discovered near 


Sha‘ar ha-Golan in the Jordan Valley. Over 3000 
flint implements were found, including agricultural 
implements as well as arrow-heads and axes for 
hunting. Coarse pottery was made by hand, and 
decorated with triangular and zigzag lines and short 
parallel strokes. Named from the nearby Yarmuk 
River, this is definitely a neolithic culture. In se- 
quence Stekelis places it between the neolithic layers 
of the Abu Usba‘ and ‘Iraq-al-Barud caves on the 
one hand, and the neolithic strata of Jericho (IX- 
XII) on the other. Hhis time chart is: Mesolithic: 
End of Natufian, c.8,000 B.C. Neolithic: Usbian, 
c.7,500 B.C.; Yarmukian, c.7,000 B.C.: Jerichoan, 
c.5,500 B.C. Chalcolithic: Beginning of Ghassulian, 
c.4,500 B.C. 

M. Stekelis and G. Haas, “The Abu Usba Cave 
(Mount Carmel),” in IEJ 2 (1952), pp. 15-47. 

Mugharet Abu Usba, a cave on Mount Carmel, 
was occupied by a people who still lived primarily 
by hunting and fishing, although their sickle blades 
and pottery suggest that they had taken the first 
steps toward agriculture. The Usbian culture seems 
derived from Upper Natufian, but has new tool forms 
and pottery, which show that it is later and belongs 
in a post-Natufian period, that is in the Neolithic. 

D. Winton Thomas, “The Age of Jeremiah in the 
Light of Recent Archaeological Discovery,” in 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Jan.-Apr. 1950, 
pp. 1-14. 

The three most important archaeological dis- 
coveries relating to the age of Jeremiah are the 
Lachish ostraca, the Babylonian tablets published by 
Weidner, and the Aramaic letter found at Saqqarah. 
The Lachish ostraca show the kind of script Baruch 
must have written. Also the seals contemporary with 
the ostraca which had been attached to papyrus 
scrolls show that Baruch’s writing material could 
have been papyrus. The Weidner tablets, mention- 
ing Jehoiachin, provide one of the rare examples of 
direct contact between archaeological evidence and 
Old Testament narrative. The Aramaic letter at 
Saqqarah was written by a king named Adon, to ask 
an unnamed Pharaoh for help against the advanc- 
ing armies of the king of Babylon, which have 
reached Aphek. The letter might have been written 
at about the time Jehoiakim submitted to Nebuchad- 
nezzar (603-602 B.C.), or at the time of the latter’s 
long siege of Tyre. 

F. V. Winnett, “Excavations at Dibon in Moab, 
1950-51,” in BASOR 125 (Feb. 1952), pp. 7-20. 

The Moabite Stone, found at Dhiban (Dibon), re- 
fers to Mesha’s capital as Qrhh, which may have 
been the name for a time of Dibon. According to the 
Moabite Stone, Mesha said to all the people at Qrhh, 
“Let each of you make a cistern for himself in his 
house,” and at the site nearly one hundred cisterns 
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‘have been catalogued. Excavation revealed four or 
five city walls, a square tower, and a number of 
buildings. Pottery ranged from Early Bronze to 
Early Arabic, but there was almost none of Middle 
and Late Bronze Age date, thus confirming to this 
extent the conclusion of Nelson Glueck that Trans- 
jordan largely reverted to nomadism in the Middle 
and Late Bronze periods. 


3. Iraq, and Iran 


W. F. Albright, “Cilicia and Babylonia under the 
Chaldaean Kings,” in BASOR 120 (Dec. 1950), pp. 
02-25. 

The land of Hu-me-e or Khuwé mentioned in 
Neo-Babylonian inscriptions is identified as the name 
f the contemporary state of Cilicia. 

Mrs. Linda S. Braidwood, “Preliminary Notes on 
he Jarmo Flint and Obsidian Industry,” in Sumer, 

(1951), pp. 105f. 

More than 100,000 flint and obsidian objects were 
found at Jarmo. 

Robert J. Braidwood, “From Cave to Village in 

rehistoric Iraq,” in BASOR 124 (Dec. 1951), pp. 


Explorations of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Baghdad in 1950-51 were aimed at lo- 
ating sites which would be a link between the last 
tage of cave dwelling and the first of established 
ood-producing villages. Karim Shahir, two kilo- 
eters from Jarmo, was excavated and found to have 
een occupied temporarily in an open-air establish- 
nent by a mesolithic people. The time was antecedent 
o that of Jarmo. 

Robert J. Braidwood, Linda Braidwood, James G. 
mith, and Charles Leslie, “Matarrah, A Southern 
‘ariant of the Hassunan Assemblage, Excavated in 
048,” in JNES 11 (1952), pp. 1-75. 

The ancient village at Matarrah, 34 kilometers 
outh of Kirkuk, excavated by the Oriental Institute 
n 1948, appears to have been contemporary with that 
urther north at Hassuna. Both seem later than 
armo. The Carbon 14 date for Jarmo is 4756 B.C. 
lus or minus 320 years. Samarran painted style is 
tobably one aspect of the later phase of the Has- 
unan assemblage. 

George G. Cameron, “The Old Persian Text of 
he Bisitun Inscription,” in Journal of Cuneiform 
piudies, § (1951), pp. 47-54. 

A description of the author’s work in making a 

ew copy of the Bisitun inscription, in 1948, with a 

resentation of new readings found in the four and 

ne half columns of the Old Persian version. The 
onquest of the “Scythians who wear the pointed 

x)” is dated in the second and third years of the 

‘ign of Darius. 

Louis F. Hartman and A. L. Oppenheim, “On 
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Beer and Brewing Techniques in Ancient Mesopo- 
tamia,” Supplement to JAOS, no. 10, Dec. 1950. 

With the aid of a contribution from the United 
States Brewers Foundation, Inc., of New York, a 
Babylonian text is translated and discussed, which 
enumerates various kinds of beer and treats of the 
basic substances needed for the preparation of beer. 

Thorkild Jacobsen, “An Agricultural Document 
from Nippur,” in Sumer, 7 (1951), pp. 77f. 

A text discovered at Nippur by the expedition of 
the University Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, dates about 1700 B.C. and gives the 
earliest known detailed account of agricultural tech- 
niques. A seeder was used, which consisted of a 
plow, with a container and funnel to hold the seeds 
and deposit them in the furrow. 

Roland G. Kent, “Cameron’s Old Persian Read- 
ings at Bisitun, Restorations and Notes,” in Journal 
of Cuneiform Studies, 5 (1951), pp. 55-57. 

Calling Cameron’s the “definitive reading” of the 
Bisitun inscription, Kent offers restorations of illegi- 
ble gaps and supplies commentary for the Old 
Persian columns. 

Samuel N. Kramer, “Sumerian Wisdom Litera- 
ture: A Preliminary Survey,” in BASOR 122 
(April, 1951), pp. 28-31. 

Hundreds of Sumerian proverbs are becoming 
known, which often, like the Biblical proverbs, em- 
ploy antithetical or synonymous parallelism. Other 
forms of Sumerian “wisdom” include miniature es- 
says, collections of instructions and precepts, essays 
concerned with the school and the scribe, and de- 
bates. 

F, R. Kraus, “Nippur and Isin nach altbaby- 
lonischen Rechtsurkunden,” in Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies, 3 (1949), pp. xiv + 209. 

A study of Old Babylonian tablets leading to the 
establishment of synchronistic tables for the kings of 
Isin and Larsa, from Ishbi-Irra and Naplanum down 
to the time of Hammurabi. 

M. E. L. Mallowan, “The Excavations at Nimrud 
(Kalhu), 1950,” in Sumer, 7 (1951), pp. 49-54. 

Nimrud, ancient Calah, was partially excavated by 
Layard, Loftus, Rassam, and George Smith begin- 
ning about the middle of the last century. New exca- 
vations were conducted by the British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq in 1949 (see Sumer. 6 [1950], 
No. 1) and 1950. Work in 1950 centered on the 
palace of Assur-nasir-pal II. Some of the sculptures 
exposed and reburied by Layard were again un- 
covered and now recorded by photography. Also a 
new southeastern wing of the palace was found and 
excavated. The most important finds here belonged 
to the reign of Sargon, dates of 717 and 715 B.C. 
being found in inscriptions. There were fine carved 
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ivory pieces which had probably once adorned the 
royal furniture. The fact that they were smashed 
and mutilated suggests that the palace was sacked in 
a time of unrest at the end of Sargon’s reign. Jew- 
elry, and a magical exorcism plaque were also found. 

M. B. Rowton, “Tuppu and the Date of Hammur- 
abi,” in JNES 10 (1951), pp. 184-204. 

Rendering tuppu as “end-bit (of an eponym-pe- 
riod),” the tuppu reigns in the Assyrian king list 
are to be counted as zero for chronological purposes, 
as Poebel did originally. The date 1728-1686 for 
Hammurabi is thereby placed again on a firm fouwn- 
dation. 

Fuad Safar, “A Further Text of Shalmaneser 
III. from Assur,” in Sumer, 7 (1951), pp. 3-21. 

A text, accidentally discovered at Assur and now 
in the Iraq Museum, summarizes the first sixteen 
campaigns of Shalmanezer III and gives full ac- 
counts of the next four. The eighteenth campaign 
was against Syria and Palestine. 

E. A. Speiser, “Ancient Mesopotamia: A Light 
That Did Not Fail,” in The National Geographic 
Magazine, 99 (Jan. 1951), pp. 41-105. 

A popular account of ancient Mesopotamia em- 
phasizes the development cf a rudimentary form of 
democracy, the invention of writing and the crea- 
tion of codes of law, as enduring contributions of the 
Land of the Two Rivers. The article is accompanied 
by a group of paintings, posthumously published, by 
H. M. Herget, rounding out a series, the earlier sets 
of which illustrated life in ancient Egypt (October, 
1941), Greece (March, 1944) and Rome (Novem- 
ber, 1946). 

Francis R. Steele, “The University Museum Esar- 
haddon Prism,” in JAOS 71 (1951), pp. 1-12. 

A prism now in the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, dated in the second 
year of Esarhaddon (679 B.C.), tells of the restora- 
tion by that king of the chief temple of Ashur, the 
national god. 

Donald J. Wiseman, “The Assyrian Tablets found 
at Nimrud (Kalhu) in 1950,” in Sumer, 7 (1951), 
pp. 55-57. 

115 tablets were unearthed at Nimrud in the 1950 
season of excavation. Included are lists of personal 
names, lists of individual possessions, records of 
loans, contracts, government and military records. 
In one contract, if either party infringes the agree- 
ment, “his eldest son he shall burn before Sin and 
his eldest daughter before. . . .” 


4. Egypt 

G. R. Driver, “New Aramaic Documents,” in 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
62 (1949/50), pp. 220-224. 

Some 13 Aramaic letters were obtained from a 


dealer in 1933 by Borchardt. Most of them were sent 
by Arsam, who must be the same Persian satrap to 
whom other Egyptian Aramaic papyri and several 
Greek historians refer. The date of composition must 
be towards the end of the 5th century B.C. The chief 
subject is the management of Persian-held lands in 
Egypt. 

James B. Pritchard, “Syrians as Pictured in the 
Paintings of the Theban Tombs,” in BASOR 12 
(April, 1951), pp. 36-41. 

New Kingdom tombs at Thebes, dating from the 
time of Thumose III onwards for a century and a 
half, contain paintings of over 200 individual figures i 6. 
of foreign peoples from the lands northeast of Egypt. Mz 
These are the principal source for knowledge of the I Titus 
appearance and dress of the inhabitants of Palestine I Apr. 
and Syria in this time. Th 

B. R. Rees, “Popular Religion in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt: II. The Transition to Christianity,” in Jour- 
nal of Egyptian Archaeology, 36 (Dec. 1950), pp. 
86-100. ornan 

A study of Egyptian papyri from the fourth to the i drago 
seventh century when Christianity was in the as- Osc 
cendant, shows how this religion was influenced by I Missi 
many customs and institutions of paganism. Exam- J 1951) 
ples are found in the seeking of oracles, the employ- Sun 
ment of magical formulas and the interest in healing. HM of the 
Terminology common in paganism was also adopted fi the no 
for Christianity. At the same time Christianity i Schoo 
brought an increased understanding of the person- fi gogue 
ality of God, and of His concern with the daily round later t 
of life into which also a new spirit of human com-§ scripti 
radeship was introduced. Erastt 
tained 
of tur 
duced, 
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5. Arabia 


William F. Albright, “Archaeological News: 
Arabia,” in AJA 55 (1951), pp. 99-100. 

The Arabian Expedition of the American Four- 
dation for the Study of Man worked in 1950 chiefly 
in the Wadi Beihan, excavating at Timna‘, ancient 
capital of Qataban. The kingdom of Qataban is now 
held to have been founded in the fifth century B.C. 
and to have come to an end as an independent statt§ 
with the destruction of Timna‘ about 50 B.C. The 
age of the Minaean kingdom was from the late fifth 
to the end of the second century. The kingdom oi 
Hadramaut emerged in the fifth century and flour- 
ished between 100 B.C. and A.D. 100. 

Gus W. Van Beek, “Recovering The Ancient 
Civilization of Arabia,” in BA XV, 1 (Feb. 1952), 
pp. 1-18. 

This article collects a number of Biblical refer- 
ences to Arabia, and then describes excavations by 
the American Foundation for the Study of Man at 
Timna and Hajar bin Humeid. Timna was the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Qataban, and appears to have 
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been destroyed about the time of Christ. The South 
Gate, the “Athtar” Temple, and the outlying city 
cemetery were the chief areas excavated at Timna. 
Numerous alabaster heads came from the tombs. 
Hajar bin Humeid is a small mound nine miles south 
of Timna. Here a section was dug down sixty feet 
in the steep edge of the mound from its top to bot- 
tom. Since there was much pottery and the stratifi- 
cation was clear, it is expected that Hajar bin 
Humeid will make it possible to set up a pottery 
chronology for South Arabia. 


6. Roman W orld 


Maximilian Kon, “The Menorah of the Arch of 
Titus,” in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Jan.- 
Apr. 1950, pp. 25-30. 

The Menorah of the Titus Arch, which has now 
been made the coat-of-arms of the State of Israel, 
is a faithful representation of the seven-armed can- 
delabrum from the Jerusalem Temple. The animal 
ornamentation on the base shows the very kind of 
dragon which is explicitly allowed by the Talmud. 

Oscar Broneer, “Corinth, Center of St. Paul’s 
Missionary Work in Greece,” in BA XIV, 4 (Dec. 
1951), pp. 77-96. 

Summary of history of Corinth and description 
of the city of New Testament times as revealed by 
the now long continued excavations of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. The syna- 
gogue inscription is judged three or four centuries 
later than Paul; the Erastus of the paving-block in- 
scription is held to be probably the same as the 
Erastus mentioned by Paul. A water shrine con- 
tained a hidden tunnel by use of which a “miracle” 
of turning water into wine could have been pro- 
duced, such a phenomenon having been connected 
with the worship of Dionysos. The temple of Ask- 
lepios had elaborate reservoirs and water channels, 
evidently in connection with the use of water in 
healing, and was, in all, a complete pagan hospital. 


7. Miscellaneous 
Margaret A. Alexander, “The Symbolism of 
Christianity,” in Archaeology, 3 (1950), pp. 242-247. 
Brief explanations are given of more than a score 
of early Christian symbols, from Alpha and Omega, 
the Anchor, and Candles, to the Tree of Life, the 
Vine, and the letter X. 
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Kenneth W. Clark, “Manuscripts Belong to Ar- 
chaeology,” in BASOR 122 (April, 1951), pp. 7-9. 

“Archaeological institutions should actively em- 
brace the field of manuscript research as an integral 
part of their responsibility and service.” 

Donald Collier, “New Radiocarbon Method for 
Dating the Past,” in BA XIV, 1 (Feb. 1951), pp. 
25-28. 

In their exchange with the atmosphere, living 
things take in carbon 14, which is unstable or radio- 
active. Upon their death it begins its long process 
of decay, half an ounce in 5,500 years, this half de- 
caying to a quarter of an ounce in the next 5,500 
years, and so on. Knowing the proportion of carbon 
14 in all living matter, which is a constant, and its 
“half-life” as just indicated, it is possible to de- 
termine the age of an ancient organic sample by the 
amount of carbon 14 (measured by a radiation 
counter) it contains. With present techniques the 
effective range of the method is about 20,000 years, 
with a year error in dating samples of 5 to 10 per 
cent. 

O. R. Sellers, “Date of Cloth from the ‘Ain 
Fashkha Cave,” in BA XIV, 1 (Feb. 1951), p. 29. 

By the carbon 14 process a piece of linen cloth 
wrapping from the Dead Sea Scrolls was dated be- 
tween 167 B.C. and 233 A.D. 

G. E. Wright, “Some Radiocarbon Dates,” in BA 
XIV, 1 (Feb. 1951), pp. 31-32. 

The pre-ceramic level at Jarmo in northern Iraq 
is dated between 5077 and 4437 B.C. A beam from 
the tomb of the First Dynasty vizier Hemaka in 
Egypt is dated at 2933 B.C., with a 200 year margin 
of error. 

Illustrated Gospel of St. Luke (B550P), King 
James Version, Copyright 1950, American Bible So- 
ciety, New York, N. Y. 

Illustrated Book of Acts (B550P), King James 
Version, Copyright 1951, American Bible Society, 
New York, N. Y. 

These are the first two in a new series of New 
Testament books being published in illustrated form 
by the American Bible Society. The illustrations are 
scenes and subjects in the Bible lands, and include 
many sites and objects of archaeological interest. 
There are brief historical and geographical intro- 
ductions, and maps and plans. 
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(Editor’s Note: the author of the accompanying contribution to our Readers’ Forum 
writes: “This is only a sketch. Space forbids anything definitive. I was led to it through 
a need in my teaching to find some inner unity which would tie things together. Courses in 
Introduction, History, etc., in Bible cover a million items, but little wholeness. Also, re- 
cent attempts by learned scholars in symposiums, round tables and panels have failed, or pro- 
duced meager results. I have a feeling we are searching too far afield for something which 
is right under our noses all the while.” Chester Warren Quimby has spent most of the 
years since World War I teaching undergraduates in various church colleges. He is the 
author of several books. He was, in 1932, president of this association. At the present 
time he is teaching in Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, Ky.) 


THE UNITY OF THE BIBLICAL MESSAGE 


CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 


At first glance the current attempts to find a 
thread or theme of unity in the Bible seem doomed 
to failure. How can the ecclesiasticism of the Holi- 
ness code, the it-pays-to-be-good principle of the 
Deuteronomist, the ethical emphasis of the prophets 
and catastrophic predictions of the apocalyptists be 
reconciled, to say nothing of finding in them a unity 
of theme or common statement of purpose? How can 
the crass nationalism of Esther and the evangelical 
universalism of Jonah be forced to yield harmony of 
meaning? Who would be so foolish as to suppose 
a general unity can be worked out from the esca- 
pades of Samson, the adultery of David, the wail of 
the 88th psalm, the lilt of the honey-moon Songs of 
Solomon, and the pessimism of Ecclesiastes? Or 
how can the simple insights and demands of Jesus be 
reconciled with the complexities of Paul, or the 
lurid visions of Revelation be harmonized with the 
Jesus-now-present-in-the-Spirit of John? It would 
appear that such a search is, indeed, a vain thing. 

The search is aggravated by insisting that all the 
Bible must be part of the data. No whit may be ex- 
cluded. The primitive concepts of J, the lofty views 
of P, the tragedy of Jephthah’s daughter, the vision 
of the Suffering Servant, the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, the martyrdom of John the Baptist and the 
letter to Jude must all be included. If not, the au- 
thor can be accused of obtaining unity by simply 
omitting whatsoever does not suit his theory—which 
is a fake method of securing his goal. The conclusion 
is inescapable: Such procedure precludes all pos- 
sibility of finding any unity of the Biblical message. 
But there is, I think, a more excellent way. 

But first, we must look at the demand that every 


book, event, and detail in the Bible must be included. 
In spite of the risk of being accused of subjective 
selection to bolster some theory, this demand for a 
total inclusion of all the Bible is wrong on two 
counts. First, the Bible is a collection of writings 
selected on a somewhat arbitrary basis. It is nota 
thing-in-itself, but a compilation from a wider litera- 
ture. Many believe that wiser choices could be made. 
Not to support a theory, but in all good judgment 
certain books like the Song of Songs or incidents 
like the rape of Tamar, or characters like Elihu and 
Ehud warrant little or no consideration. Second, 
every great movement is never a clear, straight- 
flowing stream making directly toward its outlet. 
Always it is a series of counter-currents, back-wash- 
ings, meanderings, and even bogs. It receives con- 
tributory streams which are in no way, or but little, 
related to the waters of the main channel, however 
they may temporarily affect it. Yet as a whole the 
main current is easily discoverable and readily fol- 
lowed. 

To take an illustration: Suppose some one were 
to write the story of democracy from Runnymede to 
the 21st Amendment. Few would doubt that a central 
unity could be discovered and elucidated. Yet what 
contradictions, irrelevances and even follies the 
whole story would contain! Edmund Burke, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, John C. Calhoun, 
F. D. R. and Col. McCormick! And what non-es- 
sentials as Peary at the North Pole, Sutter’s mill, 
Paul Bunyan, baseball, chewing gum, the funnies, 
and the writings of John Burrough’s! All these lat: 
ter are a part of the story but not closely essential 
to it. Yet through all the extraneous persons, events, 
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> and ideas, through all the ups and downs, advances, 
retrogressions and changes, through high democ- 
racy and low, a central, unified story could be told. 
So, too, I believe it is possible to discover a unity in 
the Biblical message. 

The central, uniting theme of the Bible may be 
entitled The Salvation of Man. The story may be 
divided into four parts. Part I, Genesis 1-11, seis the 
stage. The creative will of God produces the uni- 
verse which is “good,” effective for its purpose. Man 
is the supreme manifestation of the divine creation. 
Inwardly he is spirit as God is spirit. He has the 
power of moral choice, the function of conscience 
which automatically sits in self-judgment upon his 
acts. Though he aspires to espouse the higher, he is 
prone to choose the evil. The result is universal 
disaster. Though God-related he is estranged from 
his Maker, he is ashamed of his own bodily func- 
tions and appearance, and subjugates the female 
of the species. He will murder his own kin over 
differences of religious practice, make war on his 
own kind, is so divided he cannot work with his 
fellows for the common good, and would, if he could, 
in his monumental pride, sally into heaven and be- 
ome his own God! 

This is the setting. To me it is a true and exact de- 
scription of our human situation that man, the Lord 

{ Creation, ts not his own moral master. Since he is 

ne supreme earthly being, unable to rescue himself, 
so that help, if it comes, it must come from Beyond. 

So Part II of the story begins with Abraham, and 
overs the rest of The Old Testament. It is the 
story of the Covenant, God’s coming to man’s rescue. 
Now a covenant is an agreement between two par- 
ies, a contract under stated terms. Here God him- 
self initiates the covenant. If Abraham will keep his 
aws, God will come to man’s rescue, to him and 
0 his descendants, so that “in thee shall all the na- 
ions of the earth be blessed.” Here is the great, dis- 
inctive truth of Judaism and Christianity over all 
bther religions. God obligates himself to man, put- 
ing himself in bonds to man. Man does not go forth 

eecking God, but rather God comes seeking man. 
This is the central, uniting theme of the varied 

iblical writings. What is the Code of the Cove- 
hant, the Holiness Code, the ecclesiastical history 
bi The Chronicles, the Deuteronomic theory of na- 
ional righteousness, the ethical pronouncements of 
he prophets and the apocalyptic dreams of Daniel 
ut different ways at differing levels of conceiving 
le nature of this covenant and its requirements? 

‘hat are Job and Ecclesiastes but questions that 

urn in the human heart concerning the providential 

orkings of this covenant-making God? What is 
he Psalms but the prayers and piety of his dev- 
tees? And what are the hate of Esther and the 


tauntings of Nahum but expressions so wildly afield 
as to lose all pertinence? 

There is nothing new in this. Our Christian fore- 
fathers did well in naming the grand divisions of 
the Bible, The Old Covenant and The New Cove- 
nant. They saw rightly that the offer of redemption 
is the heart and glory of the Bible, its central unity 
and message. 

So Part III of the Biblical message, The New 
Covenant, opens with the coming of Jesus. For the 
New Covenant is The Old Covenant marching on. 
But with a difference. Now the rescue comes, not 
through revelation, or preaching, or national events, 
or legal enactments, but through a Person—Jesus 
of Nazareth. For man needs more than the promise 
of rescue, a code of conduct, and way of worship. 
He needs a living Light and an inner empowering, a 
new heart and a new mind. So Jesus is interpreted as 
coming to do full battle against the demonic powers 
of the universe, winning a complete victory over 
them, bringing men a final knowledge of God, not 
merely as the Covenant-offerer, but as the Great 
Sufferer who expends himself in divine tribulation to 
effect man’s rescue, and empowering man to victory 
through the indwelling Spirit.’ 

In Part IV the story moves out through the rest 
of The New Testament. It is the story of the Church, 
The Rescued People of God. Men go forth proclaim- 
ing the gospel of God’s self-obligation to men, seen 
now in final fullness in Christ Jesus. Whenever men 
accept it, they stand transformed, empowered, new 
persons, children of the heavenly Father, members 
of the Saved Society. So ends The New Testament. 
But not the story of redemption. It moves out among 
men, down the stream of history and on into the un- 
known future. For both Testaments look forward 
prophetically and apocalyptically to that far-off, 
divine event when all evil shall be vanquished, and 
God in Christ shall reign over all and in all. 

Here, then, is the unity which underlies the di- 
versity of the Biblical writings. Like a scarlet 
thread of sacrifice it runs through the various books, 
sometimes brightly, sometimes obscurely, like the 
motif of a great symphony. Dear old Dwight L. 
Moody, with only a fourth-grade education, and 
perforce a literalist, living before the prophetic 
writings had come into their own, put it homilecti- 
cally. Religion, he said, like education could be 
summed up in three Rs—Ruin, Redemption, and Re- 
generation, which are Parts I, II, III of the Bibli- 
cal story. Some of us, glorying in the prophets 
would insert a fourth R—Reform. Moody, like 
scholars, preachers, teachers, and evangelists clear 
back to Paul and Peter, saw this inner unity of the 
Sacred Word. 
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Here, then are history and theology, the way of 
God in the ways of men for the salvation of the 
world. Man in his Ruin, by the Covenant of God can 
be Redeemed and Reformed and Regenerated until 
every knee shali bow and every tongue confess that 
Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God, the Father. 

To summarize: First, the unity of the Bible is 
not a hidden, mysterious matter, a needle in a hay- 
stack waiting to be discovered. It has been known 
from the beginning, and all along each generation 
since has re-stated it according to its insights and 
needs. Second, it is objectively discoverable and 
demonstrable in the face of all the varying data, 
differing levels and contradictory elements in the 
Biblical contents. Third, it can be stated as all valid 
Biblical truths must with evangelical fervor that 
whosoever will may have life in His name. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since finishing the foregoing sketch, I have had 
opportunity to note the following : “The word ‘testa- 
ment’ or ‘covenant’ is used of both main sections of 
the Bible [indicating] the continuing of one with 
the other. It indicates that the story runs on, that 
the Bible throughout is concerned with essentially 
the same continuity—the covenant community . .. 
[of] the redeeming purpose of God... . This 
gives the Bible, despite the multiplicity and variety 
of its contents, and above all, despite the break be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, a singular and 
indiscerptible unity.” And again; “It is here [in the 
‘in and through’ and ‘into’ aspects of the person of 
Christ] that the continuity and discontinuity theme 
of the Bible reaches its profoundest depth, and at 
the same time its central point—that which holds 
together and gives unitary meaning to the whole 
biblical history.” 

—Hebert H. Farmer, “The Bible: Its Signif- 
icance and Authority, The Interpreters Bible, VolL® 
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Book Reviews 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


The Holy Bible: Revised Standard Version. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1952. xx + 997, iii + 294 pages. 


This has been a long-awaited book. When 
the New Testament was published in 1946, 
it was widely hailed as the most important 
publication of that year. If there was any 
justice in the claim, as many think, then the 
publication of the entire Bible in the new ver- 
sion may justly be hailed as the most im- 
portant book of the year 1952. 

In the special area of biblical publication, 
it was proclaimed “the greatest Bible news in 
341 years.” This was a somewhat disputable 
| claim, many will probably agree, for the Eng- 
lish and American Revised Versions, the 
' Jewish Bible, the Moffatt and American 
Translations were all distinctive contribu- 
tions in the same field. Many devout relig- 
ious people, as well as scholars and teachers, 
have high regard for one or several of these 
newer versions, and many would be unwilling 
to overlook them as unimportant or to recog- 
nize no other Bible since publication of the 
King James. 

The Revised Standard Version is not a 
new translation ; it is a revision of the famil- 
iar King’s version, as clearly stated on the 
title page and clearly explained in the pref- 
ace. The aim of an able body of translators 
was the same as that of the King James Com- 
mittees, not to make a new translation, ‘‘but 
to make a good one better.” 

In this they have well succeeded. They 
have modernized over 300 English words 
that have changed their Elizabethan mean- 
ings. Obsolete terms and out-moded verb- 
endings have been replaced with what is good 
English usage in the twentieth century. The 
divine name “Jehovah,” a dubious rendering 
in the beginning and never popular, has been 
replaced generally with “Lord.” The format 


of the single-volume edition is excellent, de- 
spite the traditional two-column page. Prose 
and poetry are printed as such, and the sense 
paragraphing is far superior to the older 
verse-by-verse arrangement of the King 
James. 

There is also a two-volume edition of the 
Old Testament, matching the New Testa- 
ment volume of 1946; an interesting innova- 
tion in Bible-printing. The traditional two- 
column page has been abandoned here and it 
easily invites reading for the sake of content, 
a great improvement over the monotonous 
scheme of the older version. 

These editions seem to be generally very 
well-bound and excellently printed, though 
unfortunately the paper seems to be quite in- 
ferior in some places, allowing the print to 
show through and blur the opposite side of 
the page. Part of this trouble was probably 
due to haste in preparing the publication in 
such enormous quantities as were needed to 
meet the demand, but it is to be regretted 
none the less. 

The style of this version is still in the fa- 
miliar tone of the King James, and this will 
probably be the point of many objections and 
criticisms. Some of us had hoped for more 
independence of traditional phraseology. We 
believe that such independence and freshness 
in rendering the original languages into good 
modern English is entirely consistent with 
the stated aims of providing a new version 
for use in public worship as well as private 
study. 

It is also an authorized version. The copy- 
right of the text is held by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A.,, in 
its Division of Christian Education. Publi- 
cation was officially authorized by this body, 
representative of the majority of the Protes- 
tant Churches of America. It is thus the fifth 
in the succession of authorized English Bi- 
bles, and the first by the American Churches. 
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The ultimate test of this or any new ver- 
sion is in the way it is used by the Bible read- 
ing public. Here again are the essential 
ingredients for a revitalization of the reli- 
gious life of our day. Ministers and laymen, 
teachers and students, alike will find in it the 
same eternal truths of the Jewish-Christian 
tradition, long familiar to most of us, waiting 
to be translated into living religious experi- 
ence. 

Cuar_es F, NESBITT 


W offord College 


RELIGION IN LITERATURE 


Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition, 
A Study in the Relation of Christianity to 
Culture. By Amos N. WILpER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
xviii + 287. $3.00. 


It is encouraging to see that the Bross 
prize, given only every ten years, goes this 
time to a study of the relation of Christianity 
to modern literature. Few churchmen, prob- 
ably, know enough about modern literature. 
What they read of it all too often repels them, 
especially if what they are looking for is 
reassuring sentiment or moral uplift. The 
best modern literature is something else: a 
critical barometer of our cultural atmosphere, 
a nervous seismograph of underground im- 
pulses in life and society. Churchmen need 
such recordings, if they are to maintain ad- 
equate contact with the world they seek to 
serve. This contact nowadays is tenuous; 
secular experience threatens to outrun the 
institutional churches. Yet the modern crisis 
offers opportunity for a drawing together. 
Mr. Wilder sees this ; and his comprehension 
of Christendom’s present plight is finely sen- 
sitive—as we would expect of a writer who 
is himself both practicing poet and biblical 
scholar. Readers who know his earlier The 
Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry (1940) 
will realize how fortunate we are to have so 
able a guide to this area, and will be pleased 
that the Bross judges have signalized the 
sequel book for our attention. 


The first chapter discusses the relation of 
poetry to religion. Mr. Wilder reviews a 
good deal of recent theory on this question in 
moving toward his own conclusion that the 
two are akin, and that poetry acts as a check 
upon either moralistic or rationalistic one- 
sidedness in religion. Next we are given a 
cultural retrospect of Puritan and Romantic 
poetry. Here secularizing influences have 
sometimes led far from Christian myth, but 
“secondary Protestantism” is nevertheless 
seen as having leavened the output with a 
measure of latent Christian witness. While 
acknowledging the validity of many of Mr. 
Fairchild’s strictures on the Romantic poets 
when judged by Christian orthodoxy, Mr. 
Wilder is yet sympathetic to their rebellion 
against the decadent orthodoxy prevailing in 
their day, sees a gain in their efforts to in- 
corporate more largely the experience of 
their own age, and therefore assigns more 
positive value to their heresy. 

Succeeding chapters describe and _ illus- 
trate the shift in style of today’s “new po- 
etry” as contrasted with the verse traditional 
before World War I. The best of the new is 
undeniably theological, and breaks through 
to deeper levels of human experience. Apoc- 
alyptic vision, an awareness by the poet of 
his own existential involvement, and a re- 
furbishing of Christian myth—these are 
characteristic. Norman Nicholson, St.-John 
Perse, Allen Tate, W. H. Auden, and T. S. 
Eliot are particularly discussed in this con- 
nection. 

Attention is then directed to the ethos of 
Roman Catholicism, of Anglo-Catholicism, 
and of Protestantism, as offering differing 
kinds of resource (and limitation) for poets 
working therein. Catholicism is adjudged a 
strength to the poet insofar as it offers solid 
resources in the “mainstream” of Christian 
experience, but a handicap insofar as it suc- 
ceeds in imposing “an archaic and even caba- 
listic character” on his work. “What can 
serve the modern temper better is the revolu- 
tionary substitution of a quite new vehicle 
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band language, responsive to the time, though 
| without surrender of the perennial elements 
of the Christian revelation” (144). Mr. 
Wilder feels encouraged by the extent to 
which many of today’s Catholic writers have 
| modified the Catholic imagination in the di- 
| rection of “secular materials and motifs, even 
to the point of what looks like heresy” 
(129). 

What is embarrassing for Protestantism 
today—and our book acknowledges this—is 
that no major poetry is being produced by 
confessional Protestants. To illustrate the 
| witness of Protestantism in contemporary 
poetry, Mr. Wilder is constrained to stress 
(and perhaps overstress) Protestant “influ- 
ence” on the now Catholic poetry of W. H. 
Auden, and (on the other hand) on certain 
“outriders of the faith,” such as Robinson 
Jeffers and W. B. Yeats. “Protestantism as 
a creative tradition,” he writes, “is today in 
many respects like a river that has gone un- 
derground, But it gives signs of itself espe- 
cially among the secularists, and even in the 
blasphemers” (194). Under what conditions 
then, some will ask, can Protestantism come 
above ground and produce artistic work au- 
thentically its own? 

Mr. Wilder looks forward to a Christian- 
ity of the future, reshaped by two “rem- 
nants,” one from the church and one from 
the world. He sees our culture’s present cri- 
sis, a time of “the shaking of the founda- 
tions,” as providing the crucible out of which 
such a reformulated Christian tradition will 
arise. The present reviewer is largely sym- 
pathetic, yet not quite sure what may be im- 
plied by ‘‘a new formulation and synthesis of 
the faith” (260). If we welcome “a recon- 
ception of the Christian myth” (258), let us 
take care to do justice to the totality of that 
myth as historically formulated. Otherwise, 
we will run the risk of jettisoning as “ar- 
chaic” whatever aspects of that myth our own 
imagination incompletely appreciates. Even 
more important, perhaps, than a “baptism of 
the Christian tradition in the actualities . . . 


of our modern predicament” (195) may be 
a baptism of our modern predicament into the 
actualities of the Christian tradition, its 
creedal and sacramental life, regulated by its 
inherited body of myth. This latter regenera- 
tion, principally, is what the present reviewer 
regards as most enheartening in today’s liter- 
ary culture. 
Roy W. BaTTENHOUSE 
Indiana University 


The Life of Baron Von Hiigel. By MICHAEL 
De La Bepoyere. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 366 pages. $5.00. 


Friedrich Von Hiigel died in his seventy- 
third year on January 27, 1925. It will be 
seen that his life covered a significant span 
of time in the immediate religious past. Von 
Higel’s chief interests were mysticism and 
biblical criticism. Readers of this Journal 
will be familiar with his famous study of the 
life of St. Catherine of Genoa, a two volume 
work which bore the title, The Mystical Ele- 
ment in Religion. 

As a staunch champion of the historical 
method of study as applied to religion, Von 
Hugel inevitably was drawn into the mael- 
strom of the Modernist controversy of the late 
‘nineties and the early nineteen hundreds. 
Two of his closest friends, the French Abbé 
Loisy and the Irish Jesuit priest, George 
Tyrrell, became centers of the controversy 
and were both excommunicated from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. In the early stages of 
the conflict Von Hiigel was hopeful of the 
outcome. He believed that Leo XIII was 
sympathetic to the movement intended to 
make it possible for the Roman church to 
meet the world on its own ground in philos- 
ophy, politics, and history. Later on, espe- 
cially after the “packing” of the famous Bib- 
lical Commission with conservatives, he re- 
alized that the narrow party within the 
Roman hierarchy had triumphed over the 
broad. Present-day observers of recent pro- 
nouncements of the Roman Catholic hier- 
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archy will perhaps conclude that the “nar- 
row” group is still in the saddle. It is 
gratifying, at least, that Von Higel’s own 
status within the church was never ques- 
tioned, at least openly, and that he died as a 
highly respected layman within the church 
he loved so devotedly. 

Wilfrid Ward once said of Von Hugel, 
“He was a saint and a mystic as well as a 
scholar and a thinker. His general position 
was that, provided you have the spirit of the 
saints, intellectual freedom is as safe for a 
Christian as it is desirable.” 

Von Hiigel’s life well illustrates this com- 
bination of intellectual honesty with saintli- 
ness of spirit. This is perhaps his most val- 
uable legacy to religious men and women of 
the present day. Let it not be thought, how- 
ever, that Von Hiigel’s personal achievement 
was easily come by. His own most character- 
istic word was “costing,” and it aptly de- 
scribes the quality of his own life. In 1901, 
finding himself in the front line of defense in 
the Modernist controversy, he wrote: “And 
I am having the strange, very sobering im- 
pression that God is deigning somehow to 
use me—me, in my measure, along with oth- 
ers who can and do do more, and much more 
—towards making, not simply registering 
history. And, dear me, what a costing proc- 
ess that is!” (p. 128). 

That there are rewards even in so “cost- 
ing” a life-process, one may gather from the 
following and concluding quotation, taken 
from a letter written to George Tyrrell in 
1902: “If then I were asked to sum up the 
upshot for my mind of the impressions of 
these last six weeks, I would say that it comes 
to this : ‘The world is wide and rich, complex 
and difficult, my masters. The battle in it, 
the struggle upwards and inwards of life and 
light is slow, varied, often checked and 
thrown back. Those that try and push mat- 
ters on must be prepared for more or less of 
martyrdom. But, oh joy!—things move, 
things grow, light comes, and souls are 
helped, for all that, and all that, and not one 


pang, or sigh, or tear of the labourers or the 
self-purifiers is lost or fails to go directly to 
help on this increase of life for souls.” 


Cart E, PurInTon 
Boston University 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


The Beginning and the End. By NIcoLas 
BerpyaEv. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1952. xi + 256 pages. $3.50. 


The most comprehensive and clear under- 
standing of Berdyaev’s searching and impas- 
sioned thought has become possible only 
since his death. For it is in the two posthu- 
mous volumes recently published that he has 
for the first time given inclusive accounts. 

In the first of the two, Dream and Reality 
(reviewed in this journal in October, 1951), 
he presented a spiritual and intellectual auto- 
biography, tracing the development of his 
principal motives and themes through their 
various stages and speaking of the personali- 
ties and experiences through which he was 
chiefly influenced. The Beginning and the 
End is an altogether different kind of book, 
despite the first two sentences inside the 
jacket, which aptly describe the former vol- 
ume, not this one. This is not “a spiritual 
autobiography,” but a scholarly and surpris- 
ingly systematic statement of the author’s 
mature metaphysics. 

To be sure, the familiar unsystematic and 
sometimes recklessly-exaggerating Berdyaev 
is here in evidence again (e.g., pp. 48, 252), 
with the flashing insights and the impatience 
of intellectual restraint which made it quite 
impossible for him to produce an objectively 
critical, step-by-step metaphysical structure. 
But after taking in account Berdyaev’s intu- 
itionism and his particular brand of existen- 
tialism, the reader will find this a remarkably 
systematic book. For while the author pro- 
claims his doctrines, rather than establishing 
them by patient proof, he takes extraordinary 
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pains to define and classify his ideas, to re- 
late his own thought to that of the most in- 
fluential philosophers since Kant and to criti- 
cize opposing theories. 

Berdyaev describes his own philosophy 
“as being of the subject, of spirit, of freedom ; 
as being dualistically pluralist, creatively 
dynamic, personalist and _ eschatological” 
(p. 51). He stresses particularly the per- 
sonalistic and eschatological character of his 
metaphysics. Impersonalistic interpretations 
of the world, with all their superficiality, and 
blindness, can be successfully overcome in 
theory, he maintains, only by fixing attention 
on the goal of existence, as contrasted with 
its present ambiguous character. The present 
must be interpreted in terms of the end, 
that is eschatologically, if we are to make 
sense of it. The impersonalism of political, 
economic and formal religious order can be 
overcome in practice only by the “crowning 
revelation of the Holy Spirit” (151) which 
creates a sacred spiritual community, the 
sobernost, in which persons find peace and 
justice without loss of freedom. 

In discussing other thinkers, Berdyaev 
writes especially appreciatively and discern- 
ingly of Kant ‘‘who alone among the great 
Idealists in German philosophy came close 
to personalism’” (134). Indeed he says, 
“Among the philosophers whose thought 
does take a scientific form, I owe most to 
Kant” (v). Hegel, on the other hand, 
he calls “a most extreme anti-personalist”’ 
(134), despite the promise of something bet- 
ter in his Phenomenology of Spirit and de- 
spite Berdyaev’s appreciation of Hegel’s 
dynamic logic (e.g., pp. 57 and 69). Con- 
sidering basic points of striking similarity 
with Bergson, he scarcely does him justice. 
He speaks highly of Boehme, Dostoyevsky 
and Kierkegaard and obviously owes much 
to all three. He is also avowedly in close af- 
finity with Renouvier and F. C. S. Schiller. 
He seems to have more in common with the 
Russian personalist, N. O. Lossky, than he 
acknowledges. He shows no sign of ac- 


quaintance with the German personalist, R. 
H. Lotze nor with his American disciple, 
B. P. Bowne. 

There is more evidence of erudition and of 
clear, critical reasoning in this volume than 
in any other published work of the great 
Russian. Yet he will be remembered because 
he expressed passionately many ideas and 
motives which were right and timely in a 
period of successive tyrannies, not because 
he gave unusually convincing reasons for his 
beliefs. He would want it so. He says, “I do 
not think discursively. It is not so much that 
I arrive at truth as that I take my start from 
it” (v). It is not to be wondered at that he 
did not always start from truth, but without 
well-defined critical method of self-correc- 
tion continued to the end of his life in some 
obvious errors which sprang from peculiar 
personal tensions. An example is the low 
view he expressed concerning marriage and 
womanhood (e.g., pp. 243-246). The won- 
der is that he saw so much truth so pro- 
phetically and clearly and that he bore wit- 
ness to it so courageously and winsomely. 


L. Harotp DEWoLF 
Boston University 


On Proving God. By Rocer HAZzELTON. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
186 pages. $2.50. 

First, reread the title, especially the On. 
This book makes no attempt to prove the ex- 
istence, the living reality of God. Rather, we 
have a discussion of the place of earnest and 
honest conversation on the Christian faith. 
The demand for proof, the possibility, bur- 
den, heart, and worth of proof are considered. 

Theology is well defined as “properly a 
kind of conversation, a certain way of think- 
ing and speaking together about God which 
endeavors to portray Him by means of im- 
ages and tokens drawn from the normal in- 
tercourse of men” (10). The reasonable 
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conditions of the demand for proof, and of 
its profitable attempt, are clearly stated. Of 
the three usual kinds of proof—demonstra- 
tion, argument, and invitation—only the last 
is found really appropriate to the presenta- 
tion of a reasonable faith. American Chris- 
tians, particularly, are admonished of the su- 
perior seriousness with which God is taken 
by those militantly opposed to him. In ways 
reminding us of John Macmurray, Professor 
Hazelton presents Marxist atheism as a He- 
brew-Christian heresy, drawing its power 
from the verities shared with its opposition. 

“The Heart of Proof” is good and not so 
good. There is fine sensitivity to “the cre- 
ative tension always involved whenever hu- 
man personality in its wholeness strives to 
overcome the partial responses to the real 
which are made on purely logical and verbal 
levels.” The discussion of the ontological ar- 
gument may best serve as a warning to any 
who may be tempted to use it for the convic- 
tion of the modern thoughtful Christian. In 
the absence of careful definition of terms, the 
whole argument slithers about in ambiguities. 
God as a being and “God” as a concept are 
used too frequently as if they were inter- 
changeable or identical. By this questionable 
device, the doubter is forced into an artificial 
dilemma of capitulation or self-conviction of 
nonsense. “Is,” “of,” “meaning,” “con- 
ceived,” etc., simply face too many possible 
ways in specific contexts. Toward the end, 
Anselm is more or less benched for Des- 
cartes, the impossibility of the finite inventing 
the infinite being the center of the argument. 
The actual use made of the Anselmic argu- 
ment violates the over-all method of “invita- 
tion,” and were better omitted. 

Perspective, definitions, insights, are gen- 
erally good and frequently excellent. The 
reader should leave this book with a greater 
confidence and a surer touch in the Christian 
apologetic of conversation. 


Donacp H. RHOADES 
University of Southern California 


Criticism and Faith. By JoHunN Knox. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952. 128 pages. $1.75. 


The six chapters of this book grew out of 
lectures delivered at Southern Methodist and 
Texas Christian universities. They face the 
question whether critical historical study of 
the New Testament is a threat or a help to 
faith. Knox holds not only that historical 
criticism is justified and necessary, but also 
that it is a benefit and never really a threat to 
the Christian. He insists that the Church 
should welcome and further such study. 

The key assertion of the book is that his- 
torical study can never touch or endanger 
the faith of the Church. “Our knowledge of 
Christ is not dependent upon what can be 
reliably known about the historical life of 
Jesus. . . . Our knowledge of the authentic 
words of Christ is not limited to what can be 
established as Jesus’ words. . . . The words 
of the Spirit are as certainly the words of 
Christ as are the words of Jesus. . . . The 
truth about the meaning of Christ does not 
depend upon what can be discovered as to 
the way in which Jesus himself thought of 
the meaning of his career... . Nothing 
given by faith or important to faith is en- 
dangered even slightly by any answer we 
may give to any controversial question or by 
any uncertainty we may feel with respect to 
it” (see pages 47-57). 

How does Knox support such statements? 
Back of the Church and the Christian is an 
event. “Something happened,” and “the very 
existence of the church contains the fact of 
its occurrence.” The Christian may and must 
permit free historical study of all aspects of 
the New Testament, but he is not “dependent 
upon the historian at this point .. . he 
knows so surely what his answer will be.” 
The historicity of the event is thus beyond 
question. “A historical event is this ‘some- 
thing’ as it was received and responded to, 
as it was remembered and interpreted, as it 
became creative in history. When the event 
Jesus Christ is described in these terms, 
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there can be no doubt that it occurred.” (See 
especially pages 29-41.) 

While the Church must always go back to 
that event as normative, it must find the 
» norm in the event and not in the Bible. The 
former point rejects the Roman Catholic po- 
sition; the latter, while recognizing that the 
Bible keeps us in touch with the event, rejects 
the fundamentalist Protestant position. Knox 
is Protestant, but not hostile to free histori- 
cal study, which is both a necessity and a 

benefit to intelligent faith. 
= The book is clear, thoughtful, and honest. 
It is provocative and deals with essential is- 
sues. Yet the basic position seems to me un- 
satisfactory. No work of the risen Christ or 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church substitutes 
for the historical basis in the words and acts 
of Jesus. To say that “something happened,” 
a repeated expression of the book, is too 
vague. Knox is clear that Christianity roots 
in history and cannot neglect history ; his em- 
phasis on the meaning of events is excellent ; 
and his recognition that faith furthers under- 
standing is noteworthy. But nothing that the 
risen Christ or the Holy Spirit has done or 
now does takes the place of a reasonably clear 
picture of the historical Jesus. Historical 
study is necessary to provide that picture. 


FLoyp V. FILson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Cosmic Christ. By ALLan D. GALLO- 
way. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951. xiv + 274 pages. $4.00. 


As the setting for this brilliant study the 
author presents a remarkable historical ac- 
count of the doctrine of cosmic redemption 
from biblical to modern times. 

There are two problems which vex all men 
—the moral problem of evil and the ontolog- 
ical problem of particular existence. Stated 
theologically, the answers to both merge in 
the answer to the question, What is the rela- 
tion of God to his creation? Early Judeo- 


Christian eschatology faced the dilemma of 
either giving the concept of redemption an 
otherworldly and dualistic interpretation or 
widening its reference to include the whole 
cosmos. Hebrew-Christian apocalyptic took 
the latter alternative. For the New Testa- 
ment the work of Christ is of cosmic signifi- 
cance. 

The patristic period for the most part 
failed to interpret adequately the doctrine of 
cosmic redemption underlying the apocalyp- 
tic eschatology of the Bible, thus contribut- 
ing to gnostic degeneration into dualism. 
After the patristic period the idea of cosmic 
redemption did not have as great prominence 
in Christian theology. But the problem has 
persisted (in superficially different terms) 
into modern times. The modern form of the 
question took shape with the Renaissance and 
Reformation dissolution of dualism. The em- 
ployment of scientific investigation presup- 
poses a denial of the transcendence of God. 
Any reference to cosmic redemption becomes 
meaningless. But the ontological and moral 
problems came in the back door in the form 
of the relation of the phenomenal world to 
reality and to the absolute values of inner 
personal life respectively. 

The Kantian division into phenomena and 
noumena both confirmed and discredited sci- 
entific knowledge and at the same time ne- 
gated the idea of redemption of the whole 
world. For Kant, the religious life meant 
escape from the world into “spiritual” val- 
ues. Significantly, Hegel, like the early 
church, sought a solution in the cosmic im- 
port of the work of Christ. Yet he went 
astray epistemologically. His argument 
ended in literal nonsense. He had to say that 
an object is known only in so far as it belongs 
to consciousness. But an object, as object, 
does not belong to consciousness. It is held 
in contrast to consciousness as that of which 
one is conscious. Hegel thus contradicted 
himself and was driven into what he himself 
called “unhappy consciousness.” His non- 
sense is “significant nonsense” for it reveals 
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how empirical science cannot show objec- 
tively the relation of knower to known and 
cannot give an account of its own epistemo- 
logical basis. 

Galloway’s positive philosophic recon- 
struction lies in showing that “self” and 
“world” are correlative terms. “One cannot 
speak of ‘self’ except as a self having a world. 
One cannot speak of ‘world’ except as the 
world of a self.” The concept of “world” can 
be restored positively and the way thereby 
opened for redemption. So long as the given 
world of experience is represented as “ob- 
jective” and impersonal, an inevitable tension 
is set up within the life of the self. Our real 
problem is the evil that “does not appear to 
belong to the moral structure of personal 
life.” Through experience of the living 
Christ we recognize an absolute claim upon 
us and we encounter the “ascendancy of 
meaning over existence.” Christ conquers 
the demonic forces or, in modern terminol- 
ogy, the impersonal elements of life which 
appear so indifferent to the destiny of living 
spirit. Through Christ the structure of our 
lives is altered. We will continue to strug- 
gle against evil, for there is a sense in which 
“the redemption of the cosmos depends just 
as much on the redemption of man as man’s 
redemption depends on the redemption of the 
whole.” 

The significance of this penetrating volume 
is that it shows the inner relation between 
theodicy and epistemology. Here is philo- 
sophical theology in the best sense of that 
phrase. Galloway delivers a devastating 
frontal attack on “scientific” philosophy. 
Through thinkers of his caliber the doom of 
the scientific world view is gradually being 
sealed—not by exhortation or threat but by 
a philosophical disclosure of both the inher- 
ent falsehood of the “empirical” approach to 
life and of its final outcome, which is human 
despair. 

A. Roy EcKarpt 


Lehigh University 


The Philosophy of William Ellery Channing. 
By Rosert Leet Patrerson. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1952. vii + 298. 
$4.50. 


Dr. Patterson’s book is the latest witness 
to the awakening interest in the thought of 
New England’s Congregational and Unitar- 
ian clergy (note Sidney Mead’s Nathanael 
Taylor, Chicago, 1942; John Dirks’ Critical 
Theology of Theodore Parker, New York, 
1948; Perry Miller’s Jonathan Edwards, 
New York, 1949; and Irving Bartlett’s Ro- 
mantic Theology of Horace Bushnell, unpub. 
dissertation, Brown, 1952). William Ellery 
Channing’s constructive ideas, not simply his 
negations and reactions, receive here a full 
and informative treatment. Advancing the 
thesis that Channing’s philosophy rests on 
the doctrine of “essential sameness,” the au- 
thor presents that philosophy under five 
chapter headings: God; Man; Christ; Rea- 
son and Revelation, Nature and Grace; and, 
Salvation. A preliminary discussion of Cal- 
vinism and of Locke’s philosophy, together 
with a Conclusion, comprise the remainder 
of the volume. 

The author avers that the doctrine of the 
trinity was to Channing the real stumbling 
block and offense, for it was a doctrine which 
“negates all that he deems most precious’ 
(p. 90). God, said Channing, must not be 
“so strange a being, so unlike our own minds 

. SO misty, so incongruous, so contradic- 
tory, that He cannot be apprehended with 
that distinctness and that feeling of reality 
which belong to the opposite system” (p. 90). 
It is belief in the essential sameness of God 
and man which, enabling us to discard no- 
tions that are strange and mysterious, makes 
possible a knowledge of what God is truly 
like. So also with Christ. Unitarianism, 
Channing wrote, makes Jesus “a being who 
may be understood, for he is one mind, one 
conscious nature” (p. 156). And we cai 
love only a being whom we understand. 
Channing’s exalted view of man is faithfully 
reported, but some of his declarations of faith 
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in man hint of clanging cymbals as we read 
his arguments against universal suffrage (in- 
deed, already “the elective franchise is ex- 
tended too far in this country”), as we note 


his aloofness from the too “intolerant and 


) fanatic” abolitionists, and as we recognize his 


failure to seek reform in the warped indus- 


Jtrial society of his day. As was pointed out 


in Schlesinger’s Age of Jackson, Channing’s 
moral challenge was invariably directed to 
the individual and not to the social system. 
In his lecture “On the Elevation of the La- 
boring Classes,” Channing makes it clear 
that he knows of “but one elevation of a 
human being, and that is elevation of soul.” 
And if material development were divorced 
from this elevation of the soul, “it would be 
nothing worth, nor would I raise a finger to 
promote it” (p. 101). Neither legislation nor 
the organization of labor, furthermore, can 
“remove the shocking contrast of condition 
which all civilized communities present” (p. 
120). One sometimes feels that Channing’s 
aith in man was a faith in Ideal Man, iso- 


lated from grimy, quarrelsome, immoral hu- 


A troublesome feature of this useful book 
is the author’s inability to separate his own 
iews and interests from those of Channing. 
Dr. Patterson’s anti-Trinitarian bias is all 
00 prominent, while on occasion he goes so 
ar as to identify himself with Channing in 
defending the latter’s position (eg., “And 
he admission which we are expected imme- 
iately to make is that Arianism is a theory 
0 totally unsatisfactory as to be not worth 
iscussing” (160). The orthodox position, 
urthermore, does not receive adequate state- 
ient (e.g., “If, however, the dogma [of the 

rinity] be taken seriously, the result is prac- 
ical tritheism” (p. 253, n. 175). The author 
issumes that orthodoxy permits only one 
iew of the atonement (p. 170) and defines 
bs Semi-Pelagian what is in fact Pelagian 

260, 261). One might also ask how the 
loctrine of essential sameness can be used to 
lisprove Trinitarianism while at the same 


time it establishes Arianism. For an Arian 
Christ is little more “essentially the same” as 
man than the orthodox Christ. Finally the 
value of this work would for many readers 
be greatly enhanced by a consideration rather 
of Channing in his own time and place than 
of the academic comparison of, for example, 
universal predication as found in Channing 
and in John Duns Scotus. 
Epwin S. GAUSTAD 

American Council of 

Learned Societies Scholar, 

c/o Brown University 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Faith and Education. By Grorce A. But- 
TRICK. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1952. 136 pages. $2.00. 


At a time when educators are rethinking 
the place of religion in higher education, it 
is not surprising to find a book on this sub- 
ject by Dr. George Buttrick. In this volume 
the author presents a distinctively Christian 
critique of “modern” education. 

Examining several current definitions of 
education, he ably demonstrates that they 
include such terms as “the good life” and 
“growth” without reference to the basic 
meanings and implications of these terms. 
The author exposes the hidden assumptions 
of much contemporary educational philoso- 
phy : that God can be ignored, that man is a 
rational creature, and that continued “prog- 
ress” may be anticipated. Dr. Buttrick is 
especially critical of Dewey’s philosophy. He 
also effectively refutes the optimistic expec- 
tations of the Hutchins school of thought re- 
garding the effects of raising the educational 
level of the general public. 

Dr. Buttrick’s central contention is that if 
God exists, he must be the focal point of the 
educational process as well as of the indi- 
vidual’s philosophy of life. He claims that 
the inadequacy of merely human resources is 
demonstrated by the tragedy of our times. 
“The only sufficient faith for education,” he 
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affirms, “is one that will open life to a more- 
than-human power.” 

It follows that the most satisfactory basis 
for an educational philosophy is the Great 
Commandment: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God . . . and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The probable effects of such an approach on 
the individual and on the community are 
vividly traced in the first three chapters. In 
the concluding chapter, Dr. Buttrick con- 
tends that faith in the resurrection and eter- 
nal life gives needed security and perspective 
to the educator. 

This small volume contains genuine insight 
into the central problems of higher education. 
The confirmed secularist will probably be of- 
fended by it. To the earnest Christian it pro- 
vides encouragement. It will be especially 
valuable to those who have not studied the 
more thorough works of Moberly, Nash, and 
others. It will also be stimulating, though 
not “must” reading, to those who have al- 
ready given considerable thought to the is- 
sues here considered. 

PHILLIPS P. MOULTON 

Union Theological Seminary 


THE BIBLE 


Harper's Bible Dictionary. By MADELEINE 
S. and J. LANE MILLER in con- 
sultation with eminent authorities. Draw- 
ings by Claire Valentine. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 851 pages. 
$7.95. Indexed, $8.95. 


This one volume dictionary of the Bible 
should prove to be a useful tool for any stu- 
dent or teacher of the Bible whether on sec- 
ondary school, college, or seminary level. 
There is an extraordinary freshness about 
this entire volume, the reason for which is no 
doubt simple. It is completely new, not a 
slightly revised edition of older material. 
The photographs are new, many of them 
taken by the authors on nine different visits 
to the Near East. The line drawings have 
been freshly made for this volume. It took 


the Millers six years to prepare the copy for 
this book, in contrast with the three years 
originally estimated. 

The book runs to 800,000 words of text 


and is illustrated with 531 pictures of which £ 


424 are halftones from the authors’ own neg- 
atives and others assembled from many 


sources at home and abroad. Among the §§i 
illustrations are 107 original line drawings 9 j 
The Westmin- ‘ 
ster Historical Maps are added as an ap- fy“ 


based on authentic sources. 


pendix. 

The book has obviously been prepared by 
the authors “in consultation with eminent 
authorities.” This adds greatly to the value 
of the work for scholarly purposes. The fol- 
lowing items indicate the type and scholarly 
value of contributions made by “eminent au- § 
thorities’: Edwin Lewis prepared sixty 
articles which are theological definitions; 
Robert H. Pfeiffer contributed Apocrypha, 
Leviticus, Semites, Sources, World, Wor- 
ship; Allen P. Wikgren prepared the chart 
appearing under the heading, English Bible; 
the article, Emmanuel, was written by Julius 
A. Bewer; F. C. Grant contributed the chart 
showing the growth of the gospels ;.in con- 
nection with the subject of Writing, a Writ- 
ing Chart is re-published, which was drawn 
by Frank M. Cross, Jr. and originally pre- 
pared for The Archaeology of Palestine by 
William F. Albright, Penguin Book Edition. 

It should be a satisfaction to readers of 
this Journal to know that this important and 
useful book has been prepared by an N.A.B.I. 
member and his wife. 

E. PurINTON 

Boston University 


Miracle and Natural Law. By Rosert M. 
Grant. Amsterdam: North-Holland Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. 293 pages. f. 16. of 
$4.50. 


This book is divided into two parts. Part 
I seeks to investigate and define the Graeco- 
Roman concept of natural law and its under- 
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Dr. Grant seeks 
to define western man’s approach in the 
Graeco-Roman period of history to those 
matters connected with present day “sci- 
ence.” In the first two chapters he presents 
the Graeco-Roman ideas on “nature” and 
“natural laws.” He then turns to the “work- 
ings” of nature in discussions of such sub- 
jects as “matter and motion,” “credibility,” 
“credulity” ; concluding with a chapter on the 
“education” process of that period, showing 
us how “scientific” persons of that day be- 
came acquainted with natural science and 
with laws of nature. Dr. Grant believes the 
evidence indicates that Hellenistic, Jewish 
and Christian thinkers accepted and devel- 
oped the idea of physical laws of nature upon 
the intellectual assumption of the freedom of 
God. He believes that in the Graeco-Roman 
period, credulity varied inversely with the 
interest in science, and directly with the live- 
liness of religion. The first four Christian 
centuries, however, appear to have been 
marked by a stagnation in philosophy and a 
traditionalism in education. Part I is then 
brought together in two chapters entitled 
“Science in Hellenistic Judaism and Christi- 
anity’ and “Science in Christianity.” Dr. 
Grant comes to the conclusion that ancient 
science died due to excessive concern with 
logic rather than with facts. He believes 
“scientists” made too many generalizations 
with inadequate study of the phenomena. 
This may have been due to the widely ac- 
cepted theological concept of the omnipotence 
and omniscience of the godhead. Christians, 
he believes, however, were far less credulous 
than their contemporaries. Though the 
Christians shared the intellectual decadence 
of their contemporaries, they attacked poly- 
theism and its mythologies with vigor. 

In Part II, Dr. Grant turns to the question 
of how the early Christians handled the sub- 
jects of miracles and natural laws. He opens 
his aspect of his study with his findings in 
tegard to the omnipotence of the godhead. 
Next he points out a distinctly Christian 
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concept—the miracle of creation—which 
most clearly differentiates the Christian idea 
of God and nature from that of Greek philos- 
ophy. For the Christians, God is the sole 
lord of nature and history; there is no place 
for pre-existent substance, independent of 
God. Dr. Grant believes this doctrine of cre- 
ation was born of religious insight, rather 
than philosophical or theological reflection. 
This leads Dr. Grant then to investigate the 
“nature miracles in the Bible,” “nature mir- 
acles in Hellenistic Judaism and Christian- 
ity,” and the “nature miracles in later Patris- 
tic thought.” The fact of the resurrection 
forced early Christian thinkers to formulate 
new concepts regarding this miracle in its 
relationship to natural law. Dr. Grant dis- 
cusses this subject in another series of three 
chapters entitled “Resurrection in the Bible,” 
“Resurrection in Apologetic,” and “Resur- 
rection in Theology.” These chapters plus 
the concluding chapter entitled ‘Theology 
and Science” were the most fruitful of the 
whole book for this reviewer. But each 
reader may find his own choice chapters. 

This book is an excellent addition to this 
rather little known period of Christian 
thought. For teachers and students of early 
Christian thought and literature of the first 
five centuries, this book is a valuable source 
of information. 

Ira JAY MarTIN 
Berea College, Ky. 


The Religion of Jesus. By Leroy Waterman. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
246 pages. $3.00. 


In these days of excessive scholarly spe- 
cialization, it is a noteworthy event when an 
Old Testament scholar writes a book about 
a New Testament theme. I welcome the ap- 
pearance of such a book and hope it may in- 
dicate that the old taboo surrounding the 
respective fields of research has been per- 
manently broken. It reminds us that the 
Christian scripture includes the entire Bible, 
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and that no scholar has a right to lay his re- 
searches aside without trying to point out 
their implications for the entire Bible. _ 

The point of view from which Professor 
Waterman approaches is the religion of the 
prophets as contrasted with the religion of 
the priests of the Old Testament. In these 
he finds two different, incompatible, mutually 
exclusive religions, which, after the appear- 
ance of Amos, existed side by side. He has 
in mind such prophets as Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, Second Isaiah, and 
the author of Jonah. These men, he holds, 
completely repudiated the whole sacramental 
sacrificial system of the priestly cult and the 
arrogant notion of the Chosen People which 
was the basis of Jewish nationalism. The 
religion of the prophet was a universal ethical 
monotheism. The Jewish people, however, 
never accepted this prophetic religion. They 
clung to the nationalistic cult until in their 
fanaticism they brought about the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the temple and the nation 
by the Romans. 

Tracing this analysis into the New Testa- 
ment, he finds the same dichotomy in early 
Christianity. Jesus was the purest and great- 
est representative of the religion of the proph- 
ets. He eschewed nationalism with all its 
political implications. Therefore he did not 
claim to be the Messiah, which meant a polit- 
ical king. Such an aim was utterly foreign 
to the intention of Jesus. Likewise he turns 
his back upon every kind of ritualism and 
ceremonialism. Waterman takes pains to 
show that the rite of baptism and the sacra- 
mental view of the Lord’s Supper did not 
emanate from Jesus. This priestly type of 
Christianity comes from Paul who had no 
personal knowledge of Jesus and scorned 
anything that earlier disciples might have 
been able to impart to him. So on the basis 
of his Pharisaic training and religious ideas 
of the Gentiles, Paul proceeded to construct 
sacramental Christianity. The idea of the 
Church was developed long after the time of 
Jesus and interpolated into his sayings. 


The Kingdom of God in which Jesus was F- 


interested was a universal kingdom of broth- FF 
ers who are sons of the common Father. The fF” 


basis for this concept, which excludes every : 
aspect of apocalyptic, is the saying, “The >) 
Kingdom of God is within you.” But the fy 


translation is revised so that it reads “within 


your reach.” This meaning of entos has ap- 
peared in some of the papyri and other koine F 
Greek. So the Kingdom of God is simply af 
down to earth human society of brother!y 
love, which can be achieved by men working FF 
for it. A Christian Utopia. The attainment 
of this kingdom is now possible as a result of 
this recent discovery of the right meaning oi 
entos in Lk. 17: 21! Amazing! It is all just 
that simple. 

I hesitate to criticise this excellent book, 
with much of which I am in wholehearted 
agreement, but I think that the view of pro- 
phetic religion may be over-simplified here. 
The OT scholars whom I read do not agree 
that the prophets named above completely 
repudiated priestly religion. Moreover, Jesus 
appears to have gone up to the temple for the 
festivals, and Paul, ofall things! I think, was 
also an exponent of prophetic religion. No 
other person ever got a better grip on uni- 
versalism. I hazard the view that Paul’ 
strange notion about sin had something to 
contribute to prophetic religion. It is hardly 
true that Protestantism is based mainly on 
the historical study of Jesus. It is more ac- 
curate to say, of the New Testament, and 
that includes Paul. I think also that there 
was a considerable modification of the idea 
of the Messiah in the late Jewish period, 
which Dr. Waterman does not take into con- 
sideration. Even in his own concept of the 
Kingdom, there might still be a place for 4 
Messiah. 

In spite of these mild strictures, this is 2 
good book which someone needed to write. 
I am glad that Dr. Waterman did it. 


S. VERNON McCasLanp 
University of Virginia 
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Books of Lasting Importance 


NTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY 
Elmer W. K. Mould, /ate of Elmira College 


This revised edition of an outstanding work incorporates the latest progress in Biblical 
scholarship in the fields of archeology, textual criticism and interpretation. It offers a 
deeper understanding of the sacred writings through detailed accounts of the history, cul- 
ture, and general background of the Biblical peoples. Treats separately every book of the 
thin Bible; discusses the Scriptures from religious, ethical, and literary points of view. 33 
illus., 12 maps, 687 pages. 

ap- 


ne 


$5.00 


Ae ST IN THE GOSPELS 
erly k An Introduction to His Life and Its Meaning 
king : Henry M. Battenhouse, Albion College 


nent F Simply and understandably this book unites the four approaches to the Gospels: as an 
It of Z account of Christ's life; as a basis for daily worship; a history of the life and thought of 
t ol the times; and a theology of Christian belief. The author shows how the Gospels are sub- 
ig of Be stantiated as divine history and revelation in the records of the four Evangelists. In- 
cludes recent findings in Biblical research. 

just $4.00 


wet PROBLEM OF EVIL 
irted Christian Concepts and the Book of Job 


pro- Fe Albion Roy King, Cornell College 


nere. Recently published, this revealing work offers a practical solution to the problem of 

evil based on philosophical ideas found in the Biblical account of Job. Calling upon a 

gree lifetime of study, the author develops a full interpretation of the role of evil in the 

etely modern world and suggests the means of transcending it. A sound guide to spiritual 
‘ values particularly suited to the times. 


esus $3.50 


th 
- MORAL NATURE OF MAN 
| No A Critical Evaluation of Ethical Principles 


A. Campbell Garnett, University of Wisconsin 


A fresh examination of the fundamental problems of ethics, in light of modern under- 
standing of human nature and the history of moral ideas. In this brief, but systematic 
exposition, the author examines the decisive part that moral consciousness plays in man's 
life and points up the problem that lies at the root of both religious controversy and 
political conflict in our time. 

$3.75 


Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education 
Edited by Christian Gauss, late of Princeton University 


Written by five leading figures in the field of education—under the auspices of the Hazen 
Foundation—this significant book discusses the place religion should hold in the college 
curriculum, Examines methods of teaching, subject matter for courses, teacher training, 
and the possibility of bringing religious instruction into publicly supported schools. 
$2.75 


ious Perspectives in College Teaching 
Hoxie N. Fairchild, Hunter College; et al. 


A new and challenging collection of essays evaluating the religious issues, implications, 
and responsibilities involved in teaching the sciences and humanities. Outstanding edu- 
cators analyze the relationship between religion and higher education in every division of 
the liberal arts program. Reflects many religious viewpoints within a broad, positive 
framework. Second under the direction of the Hazen Foundation. 460 pages. 

$4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 €. 26th St., New York 10 
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The Crists in the Life of Jesus. By ERNEST 
Scotr. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952. 152 pages. $2.50. 


The crisis in the life of Jesus to which this 
little volume is devoted is the episode of the 
cleansing of the temple, an event which is re- 
corded in all the gospels, even in John, al- 
though there it has several well-known mod- 
ifications. Scholars have long been puzzled 
by the meaning of this sudden interest in the 
purity of the temple on the part of Jesus and 
by his resort to force. He overturned the 
tables of the money changers and the seats of 
the merchants. John adds that, like an Alex- 
andrian policeman, Jesus used a whip, but 
Professor Scott regards this as a legend. 

A long line of distinguished scholars have 
doubted the historicity of this incident be- 
cause it seemed to be so out of character for 
Jesus. Such concern for the great shrine of 
Judaism with its emphasis on physical things 
appeared to be out of harmony with the 
spiritual insight of Jesus, and his teaching 
about gentleness and love seemed contrary to 
any show of violence. But Scott begins with 
these very points and argues most persua- 
sively that this scepticism is a complete mis- 
understanding of Jesus, who was far more a 
man of action than of words. Every im- 
portant principle which Jesus taught was 
given unambiguous expression in some ap- 
propriate action. Not only did he talk about 
sympathy, he healed the sick and he associ- 
ated freely with outcasts. He broke the letter 
of Sabbath laws in order to make his points. 
There could be no doubt of where he stood. 

But why did Jesus cleanse the temple? 
He had three motives: his indignation at 
seeing the holy place profaned ; to assert his 
own Messiahship; and to force his enemies 
out of their hiding places. This summary 
shows that Scott has not been swamped by 
the tidal wave of scepticism about the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus which has swept over the 
New Testament world during the last two or 
three decades. He believes firmly that Jesus 
considered himself the Messiah to whom the 


prophets had looked forward and that thish> 
faith is the key to a proper understanding of 
his life. But Jesus did not merely take over 
a role which had been laid out for him. What 
he did was to take the most challenging vo- 
cation which the faith of his people had 
created and then to fill it with a new meaning 
derived from the intuitions of the will of God 
which surged up out of his own deep, inner 
life. No interpretation which overlooks the 
originality and creative ability of Jesus can 
ever comprehend what the gospels have to tell f 
us. Jesus is not interested in the old political 
concepts current in first century Zionism. 
God’s kingdom is spiritual. The Messiah's 
function is to bring men into the right rela- 
tion to God. This is what he undertakes to 
do. His most bitter enemies were the priests 
of the temple, the leaders of the old order in 
both politics and religion. He must make his 
issue clear by defying them. He saw beyonié 
the temple to the spiritual reality it symbol- 
ized. Therefore he respected it. Yet he in- 
tended to replace the temple in men’s minds 
with a temple of the spirit. This was his 
Messianic mission. 

This is a reassuring little book. It.is beau- 
tifully written and contains a wealth of fine 
insights. 

S. Vernon 

University of Virginia 


The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. 
By A. J. B. Hiccrns. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1952. 96 pages. $1.50 
(Studies in Biblical Theology No. 6). 


This is the sixth in the series of paper- 
bound books on biblical subjects. As in the 
case of the previous treatises, the aim is t0 
place the facts of research before the reader. 
In this purpose it has succeeded with ont 
possible exception. It has been the under- 
standing of this reviewer, from both Jewish 
and Gentile sources, that the “cup” and the 
bread of the Christian Eucharist was the 
fourth (instead of the third, pp. 49, 52) 
ceremonial cup of the Passover. 
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The seven chapters into which the study is 
ivided are most pertinent : The Last Supper 
and the Ministry of Jesus ; The Nature of the 
Last Supper; The Eucharistic Sayings of 
esus—Their Form; The Eucharistic Say- 
ngs of Jesus—Their Meaning; Two Types 
f Eucharist ?; Paul’s Teaching on the Lord’s 
upper; and the Johannine Eucharistic Doc- 
rine. These chapters line out the data which 
are most helpful for the teacher of Bible 
vhether in the church school, or the church 
ollege. It is definitely a scholarly piece of 
ork, and leaves the reader with a fine im- 
ression of the scholarship of the author, and 
pn enlarged understanding of the problems 
elating to the present differences in the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. The author seeks to 
econstruct the original basis for Jesus’ 
vords, as well as to indicate the meanings 
Jesus intended for these fateful words. He 
does an excellent job of indicating the funda- 
ental situation wherein the Eucharist was 
established, so that he can bring into sharper 
ocus those variations where in Paul and 
John—and later the Egyptian liturgy of 
arapion and the Roman liturgy of Hippoly- 
us—adopted and adapted them to the prac- 
ical work of the church in different locations 
pnd ages. 
As the author states in his conclusion, it 
s beyond the purpose and scope of his study 
o draw out the implications of the results 
or present day eucharistic practice. It is a 
1ost fair study. 
Ira JAY MartTIN, 3rd. 
Berea College, Kentucky 


FAITH AND ORDER 


The Nature of the Church. Edited by R. 
Newton Fiew. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1952, 347 pages. $4.00. 


This volume is a collection of statements 
bn the “‘Nature of the Church” prepared as 
bist for the Third World Conference on 
aith and Order held in Lund, Sweden, in 
August, 1952. Each chapter is written by a 


representative of a major communion and 
presents its view of the nature of the Church. 
The only exception is the chapter on the 
Church of Rome which was written by the 
editor, Dr. R. Newton Flew, and is charac- 
terized by frequent pertinent quotations from 
Roman Catholic sources. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 
One contains thirteen statements from Euro- 
pean-churches (plus one on the Church of 
South India). Part Two contains eleven 
statements from North American churches 
prefaced by the Report of the American The- 
ological Committee written by Dean Clarence 
T. Craig. 

This reviewer was off to a depressing start 
when, impelled largely by curiosity, he read 
first the chapter on the Holy Greek Ortho- 
dox Church by Prof. H. S. Alivisatos and 
followed this with the statement written by 
Southern Baptist, Dr. W. O. Carver. In 
sober mood the book was laid aside for a time 
with the troubling question, “Can Christians 
of such diverse views ever reach an harmoni- 
ous understanding?” But one value of this 
volume is the realistic presentation of the 
enormity of the problem confronting the 
ecumenical movement. This is enhanced as 
in chapter after chapter such concepts as 
“apostolic succession,” “orders,” “fellow- 
ship,” “Body of Christ,” “visible and invis- 
ible church,” “relation of the church to the 
kingdom,” and “sacrament,” are interpreted 
in conflicting fashion. Some even have diffi- 
culty accepting even the terms used by others. 
“The questionnaire which defines the struc- 
ture of this paper is cast in a vocabulary not 
in common use among Baptists; and it im- 
plies ideas which Baptists characteristically 
and historically do not accept” (W. O. 
Carver for Southern Baptists, p. 288). 
“Much of the terminology used in the ques- 
tionnaire is, unless it happens to be Biblical, 
alien to the Friends’ usage” (Henry J. Cad- 
bury for the Society of Friends, p. 302). But 
these are extreme as measured by the major- 
ity of the statements. 
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Much more encouraging was the report 
from the Church of South India written by 
Bishop A. M. Hollis. This is one of the 
finest in the book and breathes hope. The 
spirit of this chapter is refreshing. “We have 
come to learn that the Christian Church is a 
Spirit-led fellowship” (Bishop Hollis, p. 
228). The structure of this church is ad- 
mittedly fluid and its eye is on the future, not 
on the past. At the same time South India is 
not unmindful of the valuable heritage of 
tradition. 

Also noteworthy is the careful summary 
written by Clarence Tucker Craig in which 
he lists six definitions of the “church” in ac- 
tual usage, traces the historical beginnings of 
the church, and discusses problems of author- 
ity, of unity and diversity and function. 

That the ecclesiastical center of gravity for 
this volume is Europe is revealed by the fol- 
lowing facts. Number of pages devoted to 
European churches, 204 ; number of pages de- 
voted to North American churches, 82 ; num- 
ber of pages for the rest of the world (South 
India), 8. The statements in Part One, with 
one exception, were approved by some rep- 
resentative Council or authority for the entire 
communion. The statements in Part Two are 
briefer and were framed in response to a 
nine-point questionnaire circulated to individ- 
ual American churchmen. It was the avowed 
“ambition of the Editor to produce State- 
ments for Part I which have behind them 
more than the authority of a single writer” 
(p. 9). Why was an equally diligent ambi- 
tion lacking with respect to the positions of 
American churches? Of 41 persons listed 
under the theological Commission on the 
Church (responsible for the Lund program 
and for the book) only eight are from the 
United States and Canada. 

Despite a certain repetitiousness noticed as 
one reads three statements from Lutheran- 
ism, five from the Reformed (Presbyterian) 
tradition and eight from the “free churches,” 
the volume is excellent source material on the 
“state of the church,” with respect to its own 


confused understanding of itself. It is stil] 
possible that the Holy Spirit can transform 
a Tower of Babel into a Pentecost. The care. 
ful reader will discover some basis for this 
hope in the constructive suggestions made by 
many, in the conciliatory spirit shown by the 
majority and in the willingness of all to enter 
into a discussion of this sort. 


Douc-as G. EADIE 
University of Redlands 


Intercommunion. Edited by DoNALD BAILLiz 
and JoHN MarsH. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. 396 pages. $4.00. 


This volume was written “to provide ma- 
terial for discussion” for the Third World 
Conference on Faith and Order which met 
last August at Lund, Sweden. In spite of the 
criticism which can now be placed upon the 
Lund Conference, this book stands as a most 
valuable addition to our growing body of 
ecumenical literature. Part I contains the 
report of the twenty-five member Theologi- 
cal Commission on Intercommunion under 
the World Council. Part II is a brief histori- 
cal survey of the problem by four scholars. 
Part III, the bulk of the book, comprises six- 
teen essays from various contributors who 
were asked to shed some light upon the basic 
problems of intercommunion. There are two 
appendices and a good index. Churchmen in- 
terested in the ecumenical movement and 
others desiring td appreciate the differences 
and agreements between churches will refer 
to this volume in the years to come. 

In general the term intercommunion is 
used to mean interparticipation in the Com- 
munion Service. The twenty-eight page re- 
port of the commission is well done. It is 
recognized that differences in doctrine and 
orders prevent members of different churches 
from receiving holy communion together. 
There is, nevertheless, a significant ray o 
hope since the very act of participating in the 
World Council of Churches implies a unity in 
Christ. It should be stated that the problem 
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{ intercommunion exists only for those 
hurches which recognize each other as parts 
pf the Body of Christ. Intercommunion 
would be possible if a definition of holy com- 
Mnunion could be found within the framework 
»f cooperating churches. This many will say 
s impossible. Then the answer would be to 
bolish the hope of intercommunion at the 
ord’s table and tolerate the greatest scandal 
Christianity! This is unthinkable. Despite 
he dilemma, we have inter-church coopera- 
ion, and within the providence of God, we 
vay some day find a solution. The members 
f the Commission on Intercommunion have 
rought out the agreements and differences 
hich exist between Churches, and although 
o solution is offered, they present their 
port with the emphasis that there is a de 
ncto unity. With this note of hope, most 
aders of The Journal of Bible and Religion 
ill agree. 
The ninety-page history of intercommun- 
bn in Part II gives the reader a good back- 
ound of the problem. Florovsky (U.S.) 
his essay denies the existence of the issue 
fore the East-West split in 1054. Ernst 
izer (Germany) portrays the Reformation 
pnflict over the sacrament with the resulting 
vision of the non-Roman churches. Ernest 
. Payne (Great Britain) shows that “open 
pbmmunion” from the seventeenth to the 
ineteenth centuries has a continuous rise 
d fall history concomitant with the rela- 
mship between Churches. O. S. Tomkins 
reat Britain) points out that the ecumeni- 
&| movement has brought the question of 
tercommunion into sharper focus. 
The sixteen contributions in Part III give 
§ a picture of the problem seen from the 
es of various churchmen. The extended 
tiation of thought in this section of the 
bok prevents detailed criticism here. Groups 
churchmen interested in this problem will 
d this material of great value for their dis- 
ission. The “liberal” reader can guard him- 
lf from pessimism by realizing the implied 
ity underlying the whole discussion. 


Two books that will give 
you a new, richer under- 


standing of the Bible! 


just published 


THE UNFOLDING 
DRAMA OF 
THE BIBLE 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


New study outlines of the whole Bible, for self 
study and group study, in which we approach the 
sacred scriptures as a full account of a great divine 
and human drama . . . a drama with a plot that 
moves forward through its various Acts toward a 
climax when the episodes which took place at the 
beginning are understood in their larger meaning. 
These studies help you "to stand within the Bible 
and to look out at the world through the window 
of biblical faith, viewing it not as a textbook but 
‘a letter from God with your personal address on 
it,’ as Kierkegaard once said." (Paper) 75¢ 


REDISCOVERING 
THE BIBLE 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


A new view of the Bible as 
sacred scripture that pre- 
sents "a historical pageant, 
whose theme is the trium- 
phant working out of God's 
purpose in spite of all at- 
tempts to oppose it." 
"Surely the most eloquent 
and exciting survey of bib- 
lical religion which has ap- 
peared in America in the 
last decade or so.""—Leland 
Jamison, Journal of Bible and Religion 
"The reviewer ventures to prophesy that this re- 
demptive book will prove to be the most effective 
agent in a revival of Bible preaching in our gen- 
eration."—Leon M. Adkins, The Pastor 
"A fresh and down-to-earth approach . . . Skill- 
fully woven into each chapter is a discussion of a 
specific problem challenging the faith of many to- 
day."—Carol L. Widen, /nt#'] Journal of Religious 
Education $3.50 
af all bookstores or direct 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway ° New York City 7 
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In closing, it should be recognized that the 
ecumenical movement is a much-needed de- 
velopment. If the rapprochement between 
various Churches continues, we may finally 
find a unity in our diversity. 

Wo. CarDWELL Prout 

The Methodist Church, Howell, Michigan 


THE QUAKER METHOD 


Friends for 300 Years. By Howarp H. 
Brinton. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1952. xv + 239 pages. $3.00. 


Howard Brinton is well-qualified for the 
task he has undertaken in writing this book. 
He is a sincere adherent of the Quaker way 
of life. His ability as an author, his training 
as a teacher, his natural bent toward mathe- 
matics and physics have taught him how to 
weigh evidence, appraise facts, make logical 
deductions. He says, “the endeavor in this 
book is not to produce a history of Quaker- 
ism, but by means of historical illustrations, 
to examine a method, just as a writer on 
science might interpret science by explain- 
ing and illustrating the development of the 
scientific method through successive peri- 
ods.” 

In attempting to interpret Quakerism, the 
author suggests that Idealism identifies too 
closely the divine and the human and runs 
the risk of eliminating the reality of evil. 
Calvinism tends to make impossible the at- 
tainment of the good. He holds that Quaker- 
ism represents a form of group mysticism 
which has persisted longer than any other in 
literate times. It has shown both the strength 
and the weakness of a religion of this type. 
The central fact of such a religion is the 
uniting power of the divine Spirit integrating 
the group as an organic whole. Examples 
drawn from the records of a single religious 
movement serve to show how religion as such 
possesses an important social function of 
producing unity within the individual as well 
as within the group. If not resisted, the 
same Spirit is able to overcome all disunity 


everywhere among and within men, and be. 
tween men and God. Perhaps the chapter o 
“The Light Within” will be considered 4 
one of the most stimulating discussions ¢ 
fundamental beliefs during recent years. 
JoHN GARDNER 
New York City 


WORLD RELIGIONS 


The Scriptures of Mankind, An Introdw. 
tion. By Cartes S. BRADEN. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. xiii + 
496 pages. $6.50. 


This is a very useful and informative book 
written with college students in mind by: 
teacher of long experience, who has demon: 
strated in his previous books, and once mor 
in this, great ability in gathering the pert 
nent materials and presenting them with pre 
cision and clarity to the reader. The openin 
chapter on the nature of sacred literature i 
followed by three interesting chapters 
similar plan on the religious compositions ¢ 
the pre-literate peoples of North America and 
the South Seas, and of the literate peoples «i 
Egypt and Babylonia. The bulk of the boot 
is devoted to the sacred literatures of th 
eleven great living religions. The Graeco 
Roman literature is not examined, as the pre! 
ace regretfully explains, because of the spact 
limitations set by the publishers. The autho 
succeeds in covering the field comprehen 
sively and has wisely appended bibliographic 
to the text at every point where the reade 
might wish direction to the translated sources 

The plan of most chapters is as follows 
the history of the religion whose scripture 
are under discussion is very briefly pre 
sented; then the important works are taket 
up, placed in their historical setting, suc 
cinctly characterized, and either summarizet 
or quoted or both. For example, the chaptef 
on the scriptures of Buddhism devotes si 
pages to the history of the religion and litera 
ture of Buddhism, and then in thirty-seve 
pages analyzes and discusses, with frequet 
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uotations, the entire Pali canon. Here four 
ages are allotted to the Vinaya-Pitaka, 
irty-one to the Sutta-Pitaka, and two pages 
p the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. In the pages de- 
oted to the Sutta-Pitaka separate considera- 
on is given to the Digha Nikaya, Majjhima 
ikaya, Samyutta Nikaya, Anguttara Nikaya 
nd the following parts of the Khuddaka 
ikaya: the Dhammapada, the Udana, the 
tti-vuttaka, the Sutta-Nipata, the Psalms of 
1e Brethren, the Psalms of the Sisters, and 
e Jataka Tales. Finally, the chapter turns 
the Sanskrit and Far Eastern literature. 
briefly discusses the rise of the Mahayana, 
nd considers the literature marking the 
ansition from MHinayana to Mahayana 
buddhism, particularly the Mahavastu (one 
ace), the Lalita-Vistara (two pages), and 
e Buddha-Carita (a paragraph). The Ma- 
hyana literature is treated in three pages, 
‘0 great works being briefly characterized : 
e Lotus Gospel and the Sukhavati-V yuha. 
the concluding paragraphs brief mention 
made of the Lankavatara, Surangama, and 
Miamond sutras. One may be permitted to 
reret the space limitations which precluded 
ller treatment of the Mahayana texts. This 
ther detailed analysis of one chapter is an 
hdication of the scale of the other chapters, 
hich are at once comprehensive and inclu- 
ve, 
The chapter on the sacred literature of 
he Chinese is a liberal education in minia- 
ire, what with its history, poetry, study of 
iquette, divination (science?), philosophy, 
ligion, and humor. 
This is a full book. Here and there, how- 
er, one gains the impression, confirmed by 
e author’s preface, that the original draft 
the book was longer, and that the necessity 
condensation has led to the dropping of 
ntences and phrases which the reader now 
isses. Terseness has resulted in the elision 
“bridges” between one portion of the sub- 
t matter and the next. As an instance, 
€ suspects a sly joke, but is not sure 
ether it is intended, in the dry transition 


from the delightful quotation from the Jain 
scriptures on the wickedness of woman 
(“When a monk... dotes on a woman 
she afterwards scolds him, lifts her foot, 
and tramples on his head... . ‘Fetch 
some nice fruit . . . bring wood . . . paint 
my feet ... rub my back,’” etc.) to the 
next paragraph, which consists of the single 
sentence: “A good description of the Jain 
idea of hell is found here, as frequently in 
others of their books.” It could be! 

A unique feature of the book is its final 
chapter on modern sacred books, which dis- 
cusses such potential sacred literature as the 
messages of Father Divine, the Bahai scrip- 
tures, Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health, The 
Book of Mormon and other writings less 
well-known. 

All in all, this is a good book full of human 
interest and packed with nuggets drawn from 
the wisdom of the ages. 

Joun B. Noss 

Franklin & Marshall College 


Buddhism, A Religion of Infinite Compas- 
sion. Edited with an introduction and 
notes by Clarence H. Hamilton. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1952. 
xxvili + 189 pages. Text edition $1.75; 
cloth edition (not yet available) $3.00. 


This is a worthy first of a projected series 
of books, each to be composed of readings 
taken from the sacred scriptures and basic 
writings of the world’s religions, and the 
whole to be called “The Library of Religion.” 
Eventually to contain eight or more volumes, 
the series has been long in the planning and 
is now taking final form under the direction 
of the Committee on the History of Religions 
of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, the chief moving spirits appearing to be 
Professor Horace L. Friess and Professor 
Herbert W. Schneider of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The present volume, Number One in 
the series, makes one await eagerly the forth- 
coming numbers in the series. 
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In its preparation Professor Hamilton has 
had the benefit of suggestions from the gen- 
eral committee and some “crucial observa- 
tions” based on a critical reading of the man- 
uscript by Professor Johannes Rahder of 
Yale University; his, however, has been the 
final choice, and one cannot criticize his in- 
clusions, which follow an excellent and well- 
balanced plan, but can only lament the ex- 
clusions, as would be expected in any case, 
anthologies being what they are. The thing 
to praise is that so much that is basic and 
vital has been included within less than two 
hundred pages. 

First of all, the title is wonderfully sug- 
gestive. The older view that Buddhism is 
adequately characterized as an individualistic 
and highly pessimistic religion of escape is in- 
itially and abruptly challenged. It is as well 
refuted by the introduction, a clear summary 
in brief compass of Buddhist history and doc- 
trine, and by the introductory notes which 
precede each selection in the book. 

A hundred pages are devoted to the Pali 
sources (Hinayanist) and seventy-five more 
to the literature of Far Eastern Buddhism 
(Mahayanist). The Pali source material is 
grouped under two headings (1) The Life 
of Buddha and (2) Early Teachings. The 
Dhammapada appears in full, the single most 
important source of early Buddhist ethical 
teaching. The Mahayanist source material 
(including two selections from the transi- 
tional Mahavastu ) is presented in three parts, 
devoted respectively to Chinese, Japanese 
and Tibetan literature. It is here that one 
most laments, without, in view of the over- 
all purpose, criticizing, the omissions. As the 
preface explains the purely philosophical 
texts, with the exception of one passage, have 
been excluded because of the impossibility 
of doing justice to them without doubling 
the size of the volume. For the rest of the 
literature, the selections have been severely 
restricted to “first readings” and have shown 
consistent preference for the scriptures that 


are “most widely revered and loved by th 
people.” 

It is not the purpose of this book to render 
obsolete such books as Henry Clarke War. 
ren’s Buddhism in Translations or E. \. 
Burlingame’s Buddhist Parables; rather, its 
purpose is to provide fairly comprehensiy 
elementary knowledge, and it succeeds in 
this purpose. Here are enough of the origin, 
sources to acquaint the Western student wit) 
the main traditions of Buddhism. Hence 
teachers will want to steer their students ty 
it, in ready agreement with the observatior 
of the preface that, “having quite anothe 
cultural heritage,” the Western student re 
quires such readings as a supplement to such 
lecture and textbook material as may be pre. 
scribed for him in the course of his studies. 


Joun B. Noss 
Franklin & Marshall College 


Submission in Suffering and Other Essays 
Eastern Thought. By Harotp H. Row 
Ley. Cardiff: University of Wales Pre 
1951. viii + 170 pages. 12s. 6d. 


To those who have known H. H. Rowle 
only as a leading biblical scholar this litt 
volume will come as a surprise. Actual 
Professor Rowley earlier served somethin 
more than a term as a missionary theologic 
teacher in China, acquired the necessary lit 
guistic competence in Chinese, and has con 
tinued his interest in Chinese and Far East 
ern religio-philosophical literature as a majo 
avocation. The book contains three prev 
ously published essays. The first, a mono 
graph of some seventy pages, is a compat 
tive study of Submission in Suffering | 
Eastern Thought, ranging from _biblic 
and rabbinic literature through Babyloniat 
Hindu and Buddhist, classical and post-cla 
sical Chinese thinkers and the teachings 
Islam. 

His method appears in the statement 
“many religions and religious teachers hat 
taught that the wise response to suffering 
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hether innocent or deserved, is submission. 
But that submission differs widely in spirit 
nd character, and all that is here attempted 
s to illustrate these differences.” These are 
xplored under five headings: 1) that there 
s justice in all suffering 2) that there is no 
ational solution and one must accept what- 
er comes 3) the religious fatalism of sub- 
ission to suffering incidental to events 
hich God wills 4) the teleological interpre- 
ntion of suffering in terms of education and 
urifying purpose 5) innocent suffering as a 
prm of service to men and to God. Rowley 
prcefully states that similarity of terms does 
ot guarantee identity of meaning. Each au- 
hor and passage has to be examined by itself, 
the light of social, textual and ideational 
intext to arrive at its proper meaning, a task 

) which his own scholarly skills and re- 
purces are used to the full. He is further 
vare of the hazards which beset the trans- 
tor and all working from translations. Vol- 


uminous footnotes evidence his care to offset 
these dangers. 

One of the best sections is the rather ex- 
tended discussion of the idea of Karma in In- 
dian and Buddhist thought as providing the 
causal nexus of all suffering. The unproved 
dogma of rebirth and the relation of Karma 
to rebirth come in for rigorous logical criti- 
cism. “In Buddhist thought” he writes, 
“Karma is not passed on, for nothing is 
passed on. The Karma of one life is believed 
to be the causal basis of another, but it is not 
transmitted to another. In Hinduism, on the 
contrary, Karma is thought of as trans- 
mitted.” 

The second essay is a more restricted ex- 
ample of comparative study, The Chinese 
Sages and the Golden Rule. Here he carries 
out the guiding maxim expressed above with 
eminent success. Thus the Lao-tzu saying 
often ranked higher than the “negative” 
Golden Rule of Confucius, really is inferior 


A Great Book for a Great Need 


Harpers Bible Dictionary 


By MADELEINE S. and J. LANE MILLER 
in consultation with eminent authorities 


Harper’s new Bible Dictionary is incomparably superior to 
every other work of its kind. It is the only Bible Dictionary 
thoroughly up-to-date in geography, archaeology, chronology 
and every field of contemporary Biblical investigation. The 
teacher, minister and student will use it as a constant refer- 
ence to the Bible and laymen especially will be grateful for 
the clear, simple interpretations. Beautifully printed on coated 
paper and handsomely bound in library buckram. 


Price $7.95 (Indexed $8.95) 


Contains nearly goo pages printed in two columns 
3,015 information-filled articles of major importance 
800,000 words with pronunciation marks 

424 photographs and 107 specially prepared line cuts 
16 pages of Westminster Maps of Bible Lands in color 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers * New York 16 
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because Lao-tzu’s “recompense injury with 
kindness” arises from an indifference to the 
world and society and a pervasive concern 
with his own well-being and happiness alone, 
while Confucius’ injunction expresses a gen- 
uinely social concern for right human rela- 
tions. Indeed it is Mo-tzu the “heretic” and 
apostle of universal love whose teaching 
comes closest to Jesus’ statement (though not 
in its form) and carries more of Jesus’ mean- 
ing since both related human behaviour to 
doing the will of God. 

The third essay is on The Chinese Philoso- 
pher Mo-tzu. Here Rowley is less original 
and does not attempt to be. He does do a 
thoroughly fine and competent job of asses- 
sing the views about Mo-tzu and introducing 
and interpreting to English readers who 
would ordinarily know little of him, his re- 
ligious philosophy of a personal benevolent 
Heaven, his ethic of universal love, and his 
pragmatic opposition to the ritualism, ex- 
travagance and aggressive warfare which 
were impoverishing the “Contending States” 
in his day. 

Lyman V. Capy 

Fisk University 


The Archeology of World Religions. By 
Jack Frvnecan. Princeton: The Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952. xl + 599 
pages, 260 photographic illustrations, 
$10.00. 


This handsome volume has been planned 
to supplement the account of the archeologi- 
cal background of the Hebrew and Christian 
faiths which the author presented in his 
Light from the Ancient Past (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946). It is an even more 
attractive book since the photographic plates 
have come out unusually well. They are 
numerous and selected with great care to 
give the reader a fresh and exciting introduc- 
tion to the art of the Orient. The text, like 
the pictures, covers a tremendous range, both 
in time and geographical space, including a 
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study of the backgrounds of all eastern re- 
ligions that are living at the present day. 

Prof. Finegan begins with an examination 
of Primitivism as the first step in man’s re- 
ligious development. This is considered first 
from the point of view of the beliefs of early 
man as evinced by surviving physical re- 
mains, particularly in the form of the cave 
paintings and sculpture of southwestern 
Europe. He then turns to the religious prac- 
tices of primitive peoples of the present day, 
seeking to determine how much these may 
have a bearing upon earlier customs and be- 
liefs. Material is drawn upon from preliter- 
ate peoples all over the world. Particularly 
fascinating examples are quoted of different 
versions of the creation myth amongst the 
American Indian tribes. 

The author then turns to his main subject, 
the religious beliefs of historical times be- 
ginning with Zoroastrianism in ancient Iran 
and moving eastwards to India to take up 
each faith as it first appeared in chronological 
order, Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism. 
The last carries us northwards into China and 
Japan where the rise of Confucianism and 
the Taoist and Shinto faiths are next dis- 
cussed. The survey then moves westward 
to take up the origins of Islam in Arabia and 
the rapid spread across North Africa into 
Spain, as well as eastwards towards India, 
where the final section is devoted to the re- 
ligion of the Sikhs. The method followed in 
each case is to give a brief history of the 
country in which the religion originated. 
Then follows a section devoted to the scrip- 
tures with plentiful quotations. The stages 
in development are followed through the 
early periods, with reference to important 
teachers. Finally a short history of art is 
given, listing important buildings, pieces of 
sculpture and painting which were executed 
for religious purposes. The condensation of 
this vast amount of material must have oc- 
casioned immense labor. In spite of the 


clarity of exposition the reader must still 
exert considerable powers of concentration. 
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One difficulty lies in the extraordinary num- 
ber of strange names which pile up in para- 
graph after paragraph scattered over the 
pages. Formidable examples appear, for in- 
stance on pp. 542-543 where various devotees 
who composed portions of the Sikh Scrip- 
tures are listed, or the names of Japanese 
deities sprinkled over pp. 430-431. While 
much of this material is certainly of great 
value for reference purposes, reduction in 
the number of geographical and personal 
names might have made it easier for the 
reader to follow the main line of the argu- 
ment. 

This is, however, minor criticism. Wholly 
admirable is the objective treatment by which 
each religion is given expression through 
quotation from its scriptures. These are set 
against the historical background and illus- 
trated by the photographic record of the re- 
ligious art of each period. The reader is thus 
able to make his own comparisons and it is 
extraordinary how sharply resemblances and 
contrasts stand out. Students of both the his- 
tory of religion and of art will find here a 
wealth of beautifully ordered material for 
which he should be duly thankful. 


WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


The Christian Reader. Edited by STANLEY 
I. Stuser. New York: Association Press, 


1952. 514 pages. $4.75. 


The Spirit of St. Francois de Sales. By JEAN 
Pierre Camus. Edited and newly trans- 
lated, and with an introduction by C. F. 
Ketiey. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1952. 249 pages. $3.50. 


Making Prayer Real. By Lynn J. Rap- 


cLIFFE. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1952. 254 pages. $3.00. 


Selected materials from Jesus to Raus- 
chenbusch, from 32 saints, mystics and 
prophets, and from about 70 of their writings, 


are included in this fresh anthology. The 
selections are in “capsule” form, under spe- 
cific headings, measuring in length from one 
line to about half a page; most of them are 
from six to ten lines long, and with a few 
exceptions are in prose. An excellent intro- 
duction precedes each of the 32 selections ; in 
most cases these introductions are borrowed 
from older scholars whose biographical ma- 
terials on the personalities are well-estab- 
lished. For obtaining inspiring suggestions 
within a few words on vital topics and within 
a few lines, this “Christian Reader” is in- 
valuable. The selections make valuable quotes 
for sermons, awakening topics for church 
bulletin boards and bulletins; the selections 
will stimulate the mind to develop an idea. 
Such a book is excellent for daily devotional 
readings. For those who wish to read more 
deeply and further into the classics, this vol- 
ume is of course not pointed. The 32 persons 
quoted within this volume are well-chosen 
and representative of great Christian spirits, 
but as anyone could guess, not comprehen- 
sive. Anyone who has done religious an- 
thologies knows the limitations of space, and 
I am sure that Stanley Stuber appreciated: 
this curtailment of many names he would 
have wished to include. But here is an ex- 
cellent anthology to be used for the intended 
purpose of the compiler, who has done an 
excellent job of editing. Some of the 32- 
names include Ambrose, Erigena, Eckhart, 
Tauler, Calvin, Tolstoy, Phillips Brooks, 
Newman, Francis of Assisi, Emerson. 

C. F. Kelley is no novice on St. Francois 
de Sales, having recently written The Spirit 
of Love about this great “director of souls.” 
The one person who knew St. Frangois de 
Sales well was Jean Pierre Camus, Bishop 
of Camus; Camus’ biography of St. Fran- 
gois has been newly translated by C. F. 
Kelley, who has also given a lengthy intro- 
duction to this volume. Beautifully-written, 
incorporating both biographical materials and 
teaching insights of St. Francois, this book 
is surely the best for understanding this 
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great saint who gave us our best “primer” on 
The Devout Life. No student of devotional 
figures and literature will want to miss read- 
ing this delightful volume. This reviewer has 
slowly come to the conclusion that St. Fran- 
gois de Sales is one of the most alluring of 
the Christian saints, and that his /ntroduc- 
tion to the Devout Life ought to be the 
“primer” for every person who starts a study 
of the devotional life. He speaks to the spirit- 
ual needs of “every man.” 

Dr. Radcliffe, who is minister of the Hyde 
Park Community Methodist Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been active in lecturing on 
prayer throughout the United States and in 
organizing prayer groups. His book comes 
out of both the study and the prayer labora- 
tory. Written with a strong Christocentric 
interpretation of God, the writer feels that 
after man has passed through his “dark night 
of the soul” the ecstasy of union with God 
holds validity, “as valid as any scientific hy- 
pothesis.” In fact, the kingdom of God is 
composed of such transformed Christian per- 
sonalities working together. Prayer is power, 
but this power comes as illumination to those 
who practice spiritual discipline ; he who fol- 
lows through the discipline of prayer will 
understand the vicarious suffering of God. 
Written with a spiritual beauty, excellent in 
outline, filled with quotations from the saints, 
this unusual book really goes to the heart of 
prayer. To read this book makes one aware 
that the author himself has gone through 
deep experiences for “making. prayer real” 
for himself! 

Tuomas S. KEPLer 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Rediscovering Jesus. By JAcK FINEGAN. 
New York: Association Press, 1952. 
viii + 176 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Finegan, New Testament professor at 
Pacific School of Religion and a Disciples of 
Christ clergyman, has added to his already 
well-known books an excellent collection of 
“sermonic essays based on the life of Jesus” 


(p. v). They are well-organized, highly 
readable and primarily practical. They re- 
flect sound scholarship, keen insight, deep 
concern for the subject, and personal con- 
viction. The viewpoint is liberal, the spirit 
irenic, the aim to be as helpful as possible in 
promoting the centrality of Christ. This book 
will be a real help to preacher and teacher 
alike, especially since the chapters were 
written for oral delivery to “ordinary” peo- 
ple. All biblical and other quotations and 
references are identified by notes collected 
together at the end of the book. There is no 
index. 

The scholarly presuppositions behind the 
sermons will be the primary factor determin- 
ing who will find them most helpful and use- 
ful. Dr. Finegan believes that any study of 
Jesus requires commitment and “a personal 
encounter” (p. 50) with the living Christ. 
The birth-narratives in Matthew and Luke 
were formulated “largely in the form and 
spirit of poetry” (p. 55). Jesus, who was 
conscious of this messiahship (p. 29-31), is 
thought of as essentially a prophet (p. 26- 
29), and in harmony with the prophetic tra- 
dition of Israel (p. 32). He was a very mild 
apocalypticist (p. 40-47), who did not advo- 
cate an interim ethic (p. 43). He “lived the 
best life that has ever been seen upon this 
planet,” then “laid down his ‘ife in love for 
his friends and for his enemies” (p. 148). 

LinpsEy P. PHERIGO 

Scarritt College 


Ways of Worship. By Epwa.i, Pemr, Eric 
Hayman & WittiAmM D. Maxwe tt, Ed- 
itors. New York: Harper and Bros., 1952. 
262 pages. $4.00. 


Reports of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order which assembled at Lund, Swe- 
den, last August, indicate how far removed 
from organic union Christendom remains. 
Patient, prayerful, sincere effort has contin- 
ued year after year, but there is a bottle-neck 
of dogma which shows no sign of yielding. 
How serious the barrier is revealed in this 
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report on the elements of liturgy, the inner 
meaning of word and sacrament, liturgy and 
devotion. 

A commission of thirty or more scholars 
from various branches of protestantism has 
conferred for years. It enlisted codperative 
assistance from Eastern Orthodox and Ro- 
man Catholic scholars. Their theses consti- 
tute the major portion of this book. The 
terms of reference on which the comprehen- 
sive symposium was based are as follows: 
(a) the ways of worship of the different 
Christian traditions with a view to promoting 
mutual understanding; (b) the place and 
function of preaching and instruction in 
Christian worship, in non-liturgical as well 
as liturgical traditions of worship ; (c) exper- 
iments in liturgical creation among the 
younger churches. In reporting its findings, 
the commission says “there is need to dis- 
criminate between the claims of tradition and 
the authority of Holy Scriptures. At long 
last we are beginning to see that, measured 
by the standards of the New Testament, and 
the Early Church, none of our current ways 
of worship are fully adequate.” 

What is Christian worship? “It is the con- 
centration of all faculties on corporate self- 
giving to God in response to His love and in 
praise of His glory. We only come into the 
picture at all as living recipients of His living 
self-communication.” What is it He asks of 
men if they are to worship Him in spirit and 
in truth? There are five emphases to relate 
to modes of worship, three to the center 
round which worship moves. In discussing 
liturgical worship, using fixed forms in asso- 
ciation with the seasons and commemora- 
tions of the Christian year, some churches 
attach importance to things like dress, action, 
color, lights, etc. Some use words unaltered 
for fifteen hundred years. On the other hand, 
some regard such forms as untrue to the 
spirit of the New Testament and affirm that 
antiquity is no guarantee of soundness. Eu- 
charistic-centered worship argues that or- 
thodoxy is supremely centered in the Sacra- 
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ment as the norm and fount of all worship. 
Others maintain that the characteristically 
Christian element in worship is the proclama- 
tion of the word of God. People like the 
Quakers insist on waiting upon the Spirit 
and building up of the body in love. 

In presenting their report of years of dis- 
cussion the editors say “In worship we meet 
the problem, nay rather the sin of the dis- 
union of the church in its sharpest form. It 
is good to meet together ; it is better to pray 
together ; but this very praying together leads 
many to ask what value it has if we cannot 
now receive together the Bread and Wine of 
the Upper Room.” 

The editors are to be congratulated on 
their masterly report. The articles written by 
theologians of so many different schools will 
prove of permanent value to teachers when 
discussing the fundamentals of their various 
dogmas. 

JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 


Now available 


A new Printing with Corrections 


of 
A HEBREW and ENGLISH | 
LEXICON 


OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Based on the Lexicon of 
WILLIAM GESENIUS 
edited by 
FRANCIS BROWN, S. R. DRIVER 
CHARLES A. BRIGGS 


At all booksellers $28.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Book Notices 


MOFFATT CONCORDANCE 


The Moffatt Bible Concordance. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Bible: A New Translation, by 
James Moffatt, D.D., Litt.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, 1950. 550 pages. $6.00. 


Many of us prefer the Moffatt translation of the 
Bible to any other for private reading and frequently 
even for classroom use. But until this time there 
has been no concordance to the Moffatt Bible to 
facilitate critical study of basic ideas of the Bible. 
This lack has now been remedied and in a very 
complete way. The concordance includes 60,000 to 
70,000 references. The thoroughness with which 
the undertaking has been carried through is sug- 
gested by the following quotation from the intro- 
duction: “the aim has been . . . to list under sepa- 
rate reference words each separate phrase of each 
text capable of being quoted apart from the whole.” 
The publishers are to be commended for provid- 
ing users of the Moffatt Bible with this excellent 
reference tool. 


JUDAISM 


The Jewish People: Past and Present. Volume III. 
New York: Jewish Encyclopedic Handbooks, 
1952. 419 pages. No price given. 


This is the third and concluding volume in the 
series, The Jewish People—Past and Present. This 
series of three volumes has included contributions 
by forty-four outstanding scholars and writers, ex- 
tending to a total length of about 1,000,000 words, 
with more than 500 photographs, illustrations, 
charts, and maps, and nine full-page color plates. 
The success of this series has led the publishers to 
begin work on a second set of three volumes which 
will deal with the history of Jewish communities 
on the different continents of the world. The first 
volume will survey the history of European Jews, 
the second and third will deal with the history of 
Jews on the American continents, in Israel, and in 
other countries and continents. 

Monographs of special interest in this volume to 
biblical teachers are “Jewish Literature in Biblical 
Times,” by Abraham Menes; “Hellenistic Jewish 
Literature,” by Ralph Marcus; and “Talmudic and 
Rabbinical Literature,” by Boaz Cohen. 

Another special reason for interest in this con- 
cluding volume of the first series is that it contains 
an index for all three volumes. The publishers are 
to be congratulated upon the success of this scholarly 
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undertaking. May the second series meet with an 
equally warm response! 


Torah in the Messianic Age and/or the Age to Come. 
By W. D. Davies. Philadelphia: Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature, 1952. vii + 99 pages. 

The role of Torah—usually translated ‘‘The 
Law’’—is regarded as one of the essential points of 
difference between Judaism and Christianity. This 
authentic study by the Professor of Biblical Theol- 
ogy at Duke University is therefore significant in 
clarifying the relationship of Torah to the Messianic 
speculation in Israel which led to the acceptance of 
Jesus as the Messiah by the early Christians. It is 
valuable also in showing the degree to which the 
concept of Torah entered into the structure of 
Christianity. 

Professor Davies reviews the material in the Old 
Testament, in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
and in the Rabbinical sources, which deals with 
the status of Torah in the Messianic Age as well as 
in the Age-to-Come, and he relates this material to 
the New Testament. He reviews all that has been 
done in this field by the others who have explored it 
and juxtaposes his own conclusions with those 
reached by his colleagues. It is his opinion that ‘‘we 
should be more prepared to set Jesus not so much in 
iconoclastic opposition to the Torah as in critical 
fulfilment of it."" He reaches the general conclusion: 
“Our sources revealed the expectation that the 
Torah in its existing form would persist into the 
Messianic Age when its obscurities would be made 
plain, and when there would be certain natural 
adaptations and changes and, according to some, 
the inclusion of the Gentiles among those who ac- 
cepted the yoke of the Torah”’ (p. 84). 

This study reaches the further conclusion that 
Paul, as well as the Gospel of Matthew, regarded 
the words and Person of Jesus as the basis of a New 
Torah, a Christian Torah. 

This monograph stimulates thinking on important 
subjects. It is unfortunate that the source material 
is scanty. Therefore, personal preference plays a 
large part in the conclusions reached. 

Morris GOLDSTEIN 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
A Life of Christ. By Aloys Dirksen, C. PP. S. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1952. xiii + 338 
pages. $3.75. 


Professor Dirksen, of St. Charles Seminary in 
Carthagena, Ohio, has written a useful introductory 
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textbook for Roman Catholic college students. Sup- 
plementing his account of the life and teachings of 
Jesus are brief discussions of the sources, Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, Palestine, Jewish history, life in 
first-century Palestine, and at the end are an ele- 
mentary glossary and a (mostly Catholic) bibli- 
ography that is occasionally annotated. 

Most interesting to this reviewer is the hori- 
zontally-split page format of the volume. The Con- 
fraternity edition of the Gospels appears in the up- 
per section and Dirksen’s book in the lower. Thus 
the gospels can be consulted without losing one’s 
place in the text, and a set of cross references in the 
gospels makes it also possible and convenient to 
read through them, using the lower section as a 
commentary. 

While unmistakably and unequivocably com- 
mitted to official Roman Catholic conclusions, some 
detail of the author’s own viewpoint can be seen in 
his comments on books already well known to 
readers of this journal. The Knox New Testament 
“is open to severe censure for the many liberties” 
taken. Pfeiffer’s History of New Testament Times 
is “to be used with caution.” Bailey’s Daily Life in 
Bible Times “is not accurate.” Beiler’s Studies in 
the Life of Jesus is cited as an example of “what 
happens to Christ in many colleges.” Edersheim is 
“useful.” Jocz’s The Jewish People and Jesus Christ 
is good “if used with caution.” Oursler’s The 
Greatest Story Ever Told is “a travesty on scholar- 
ship, and at times ... offensive.” Manson’s Jesus 
the Messiah is “an excellent defense of the historicity 
of the Gospels.” G. Rooney’s Preface to the Bible 
(Roman Catholic) best states the biblical presup- 
positions accepted by Dirksen. 

Linpsey P. PHERIGO 

Scarritt College 


A NOVEL OF INDIA 


House of Earth. A Novel by Dorothy Clarke Wil- 
son. Philadelphia 7: The Westminster Press, 
1952. 309 pages. $3.50. 


Previously Mrs. Wilson has written three novels 
which deal with the biblical background. In this 
novel, the author has selected as the scene of her 
story the mission field. 

House of Earth is mainly the story of Roshan, a 
high caste Hindu boy living in a tiny village of In- 
dia. Mrs. Wilson spent several months in India do- 
ing necessary research for this book and it is clear 
that she made an intensive study of the Indian vil- 
lage system. “The Village” comes to life in this book 
and it is a cosmos of its own. Beyond “the Village,” 


however, are larger zones of human existence ex- 
tending out from the village like concentric circles. 
There are other villages, referred to, for example, 
as “Over the Snake Path,” and there are “The 
Town,” “The City,” and most vaguely to the con- 
sciousness of the villagers, “The World.” Roshan 
successively explores all of these social circles, al- 
though the “world” for him is the world of Gandhi’s 
India and he returns at last to the village with only 
a partial understanding of the inner meaning of the 
thing Gandhi gave his life for. 

House of Earth is also about the type of mission- 
ary who identifies himself with the lot of the people 
whom he seeks to serve. 

Through his somewhat slight connection with 
Gandhi’s revolution, Roshan had learned the power 
of non-violence. When the Sahib gave his life to 
stop Hindu-Moslem rioting in “the village,” Roshan 
came to understand the inner nature of self-giving 
love and decided to train himself to take the Sahib’s 
place. 

The book is beautifully written and conveys to 
the reader the warmth of the author’s feeling for 
the characters who represent the people of India. 


THE HUMANIST ANSWER 


Man Answers Death. By Corliss Lamont. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. xvi + 
330 pages. $4.50. _ 
This second edition is revised and enlarged, in- 

cluding more than 350 poems. The book has thir- 

teen sections with suggestive headings such as “I 

stand alone and think,” “When death is, we are 

not,” “The sting of transiency,” “Fare thee well, 

Great Heart,” and “Let us live, then, and be glad.” 

A section which has been added to give the tradi- 

tional answers on death is entitled, “Death, Thou 

shalt die.” 

Apt and beautiful quotations are given from 
Horace, Lucretius, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Browning, Tennyson, Hardy, Arnold, Shelley, 
Keats, Bryant, Emerson, Whitman, Masefield, Mas- 
ters, Frost, Brooke, Millay, Yeats, Eliot, Rilke and 
MacLeish; also from the Bible, and from two 
hundred other authors. 

The anthology is based on the Humanist idea. 
The poems deal with “the major moods—grief, 
tragedy, love, hope, resignation, courage—that death 
evokes in the human heart. . . . If death is inevi- 
table, so is life which gives to death its entire signifi- 
cance. . . . Since we possess only this one life we 
should make the most of it in terms of an abundant 
and reasoned happiness. The best answer to death 
is the free, the abundant and the beautiful life.” 

Louis Untermeyer says the book is “the best col- 
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lection of its kind. Strength as well as soothing 
emanate from the pages. . . . A book which is not 
only notable but needed.” 
Horace T. Hour 
Ohio University 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Pastoral Care. Edited by J. Richard Spann. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1951. 272 


pages. $2.50. 


During the last few years, we have witnessed an 
interest in pastoral psychology. The attempt is 
made by many to undergird the administration of a 
parish in terms of individual need. This is all to the 
good, and is evidence of a further refinement of re- 
ligious practice and methodology. The present book 
is a series of essays by nineteen parish ministers and 
chaplains, converging on the single theme Pastoral 
Care. Nine of the writers are Methodists, with five 
other denominations represented. The editor is the 
Educational Director of the Commission of Minis- 
terial Training of the Methodist Church. 

The first five contributions on The Background 
of Pastoral Care are by Kemp, Fairbanks, Bowman, 
Foster and Stowe. The balance of the book deals 
with specific fields of endeavor, Children, Youth, 
Young Newlyweds, The Sick, etc. This volume will 
be of value to pastors for the many suggestions and 
recommendations offered. The need for such a 
book is evident, but this reviewer would have liked 
a basic chapter on The Philosophy of Pastoral Care, 
unifying all the practical chapters. Knowledge of 
the use of equations is of value to a practicing engi- 
neer, but occasionally someone should ask How do 
we get the equations? On the other hand, possibly 
most parish ministers know this already. 


Wm. CarpweE._ Prout 
The Methodist Church, 
Howell, Michigan 


BIOGRAPHY 


Teresa of Avila. By Kate O’Brien. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1951. 96 pages. $2.00. 


This volume on the Spanish saint appears to be 
the first volume in a series of ‘‘Personal Portraits” 
to be published by Sheed and Ward. The word 
“portrait” offers a clue to the approach made by 


the author. No attempt is made to give a complete 
account. Teresa is portrayed as a woman genius, 
comparable to Sappho of ancient Greece, to Cather- 
ine of Siena, and to such modern women geniuses as 
Emily Bronté and Emily Dickinson. Teresa, how- 
ever was not a genius of literature, not a writer of 
genius, but a woman of genius, ‘‘a personality much 
larger than normal life” (p. 14). The unique quality 
of her character was that of sanctity. Particularly 
interesting is it to see how in Teresa of Avila the 
proud Castilian character blends with the Christian. 
Teresa entered a convent of the Mitigated Rule of 
the Order of Mount Carmel in 1535 and remained 
unknown in seclusion until 1560, but from 1560-1582 
she became ‘‘a public figure, a fighter, a politician, 
a contender with the visible forces of her time, a 
soldier, wit and controversialist whose fame spread 
rapidly over Europe. Such a character, were it not 
for the accident, let us say, of its pure sanctity, 
should be comparatively easy to rough-sketch in a 
personal portrait,”” says Kate O’Brien. It is this 
unique quality, the essence of Teresa’s genius, of 
which the writer then treats illuminatingly, Kate 
O’Brien is an experienced novelist and dramatist 
and this little ‘portrait’ makes interesting and 
inspiring reading. 
Car. E. PuRINTON 
Boston University 


SOCIAL ETHICS 


Conflict of Loyalties. Edited by R. M. McIver. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 150 pages. $2.00. 


This symposium deals freshly and cogently with 
an ancient problem in ethics: to what shall we give 
our highest loyalty? A dozen well-known thinkers 
(Lyman Bryson, F. Ernest Johnson, Roger Baldwin, 
Liston Pope, Ordway Tead, etc.) write on some 
tough problems: ‘‘On Deceiving the Public for the 
Public Good;” ‘‘On the Justifiable Grounds of Dis- 
obedience to Law;” ‘“‘On the Enlistment of Dubious 
Allies;’’ Threat to Privacy.” 

The chapters were first delivered as lectures be- 
fore the Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
of New York. Consequently, the writing in most of 
the chapters retains the vitality of the spoken word. 
The book is a readable statement of dilemmas which 
plague many modern minds. 

J. WILLIAMS 

Mount Holyoke College 
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(Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books are hereby 


acknowledged. ) 


Anshen, Ruth Nanda, Moral Principles of Action.* 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 720 pages. 
$7.50. 

Bowman, Clarice M., Ways Youth Learn.* New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 189 pages. $2.00. 

Brewer, John M., Wellsprings of Democracy.* New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. 232 
pages. $4.50. 

Brown, Robert McAfee, P. T. Forsyth: Prophet 
for Today.* Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1952. 191 pages. $3.50. 

Buber, Martin, Eclipse of God.* New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 192 pages. $2.50. 

Davies, W. D., Torah in the Messianic Age and/or 
the Age to Come.* Philadelphia: Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature, 1952. 99 pages. $1.50. 

de Sp. Sancto, Teresia, Edith Stein. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1952. 238 pages. $3.25. 

Dupont-Sommer, A., The Dead Sea Scrolls.* New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 100 pages. 
$1.50. 

Ellul, Jacques, tr. by Olive Wyon, The Presence of 
the Kingdom.* Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1952. 153 pages. $2.50. 

Embry, John, The Namic Philosophy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. 238 pages. 
$3.75. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N., Religious Prospectives in Col- 
lege Teaching.* New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1952. x + 460 pages. $4.50. 

Fallaw, Wesner. Toward Spiritual Security.* 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1952. 192 
pages. $3.00. 

Farrer, Austin, A Study in Mark.* New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 398 pages. $5.50. 

Filson, Floyd V., Opening the New Testament.* 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1952. 224 
pages. $2.50. 

Fox, George, The Journal of George Fox.* Edited 
by John Nickalls. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. xlviii + 789 pages. $4.50. 

Garnett, A. Campbell, The Moral Nature of Man.* 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1952. 278 
pages. $3.75. 

Goddard, Dwight edited by, A Buddhist Bible.* 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952. viii 
+ 677 pages. $6.00. 

Hough, Lynn Harold. Great Humanists. New York 
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and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 
220 pages. $3.50. 

The Interpreter’s Bible,* Vol. 1. General and Old 
Testament Articles. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 1099 pages. 
$8.75. 

Johnson, F. Ernest, edited by, American Education 
and Religion.* New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. ix + 211 pages. $2.00. 

Kegley, Charles W. and Bretall, Robert W., edi- 
tors, The Theology of Paul Tillich.* New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 370 pages. $5.50. 

King, Albion Roy, The Problem of Evil.* New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1952. x + 221 
pages. $3.50. 

Koppers, Wilhelm, Primitive Man and His World 
Picture. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1952. viii 
+ 264 pages. $3.50. 

Knox, John, Criticism and Faith.* New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 128 
pages. $1.75. ; 

Littell, Franklin Hamlin, Anabaptist View of the 
Church.* American Society of Church History, 
1952, 520 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. 148 
pages. No price given. 

Miller, Madeleine S. and J. Lane, Harper's Bible 
Dictionary.* New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. x + 851 pages. XVI plates. $7.95. : 

Luce, Clare Boothe, Saints for Now. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1952. 312 pages. $3.50. 

Murphy, John, The Origins and History of Re- 
ligions.* New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 454 pages. $6.00. 

Muzumdar, Haridas T., Mahatma Gandhi.* New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 127 pages. 
$2.00. 

Outerbridge, Leonard M., The Lost Churches of 
China.* Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1952. 237 pages. $3.50. 

Patterson, Robert Leet, The Philosophy of William 
Ellery Channing.* New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates, 1952. 298 pages. $4.50. 

Phillips, Rufus S., Evolving Universe. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. 177 pages. $3.75. 
Radcliffe, Lynn J., Making Prayer Real.* New 
York and Nashville: Abington-Cokesbury Press, 

1952. 254 pages. $3.00. 
Schneider, Herbert W., Religion in 20th Century 
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America.* Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1952. 244 pages. $4.25. 

Scott, Ernest F., The Crisis in the Life of Jesus.* 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. vi + 
152 pages. $2.50. 

Seeberg, Reinhold, Textbook of the History of Doc- 
trines. Grand Rapids 6, Michigan: Baker Book 
House, 1952. One volume edition. 413 + 492 
pages. $6.75. 

Sheed, F. J., edited by, The Book of the Saviour. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1952. 420 pages. 
$4.00. 

Stuber, Stanley I., Edited by, The Christian Reader.* 
New York: Association Press, 1952. 514 pages. 
$4.75. 

Stuermann, Walter E., A Critical Study of Calvin's 
Concept of Faith.* Tulsa, Oklahoma: University 
of Tulsa, 1952. xv + 397. $4.00. 

Van de Pol, W. H., The Christian Dilemma.* New 


York: Philosophical Library, 1952. xviii + 299 
pages. $4.75. 

Vassall, William F., The Origin of Christianity. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1952. 183 pages. 
$3.00. 

Walty, Arthur A., Solving the Riddle of the Uni- 
verse. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
447 pages. $6.75. 

Waneisky, Rabbi David, The Prophets Speak to Us 
Anew. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1952. 232 pages. $4.00. 

Wilbur, Earl Morse, A History of Unitarianism.* 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
518 pages. $7.50. 

Williams, Daniel Day, What Present-Day Theo- 
logians Are Thinking.* New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. $2.00. 158 pages. 

Wilson, Dorothy Clarke, House of Earth.* Phila- 
delphia: Wesminster Press, 1952. 309 pages. 
$3.50. 


look at it.” 


“STRAIGHT FROM 
THE CLASS ROOM” 


I was discussing miracles. I had asked the 
class point-blank, “What is a miracle?” And 
I got and expected many weird and conflict- 
ing answers. Then one man spoke up, “It’s 
all in how you look at it,” and he spun this 


yarn. 

“Out in Yellowstone Park there’s a geyser 
called Old Faithful that blows off every 70 
minutes. Now you are standing there, watch 
in hand, waiting for the old man to shoot. 
You know he’s due to blow his top in just 
two minutes. About this time you hear a 
yell, and you see a wild Indian coming, run- 
ning like mad, and chased by a huge grizzly 
bear which is gaining on him. Now the In- 
dian doesn’t know anything about the geyser. 
Just as the bear almost grabs him, he leaps 
right over the geyser and rushes on. An in- 
stant later Old Faithful, right on the dot, 
shoots the works and blows the bear sky-high. 
Well, now, to the Indian, it is a miracle, to 
the bear it is death, and to you, watch in hand, 
it is just a coincidence! It’s all in how you 


Submitted by Chester Warren Quimby, 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 


The Association 


REPORT OF THE 1952 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


The 1952 annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Region of the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors was held at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, on October 17 and 18. Many of the mem- 
bers participated also in concurrent sessions of the 
Mountain-Plains section of the American Philo- 
sophical Society which convened on the same campus 
the same two days. 

The two organizations held a joint session on 
Saturday morning, October 18, at which Dr. Edward 
S. Machle of the University of Colorado read a 
paper on “Symbols in Religion.” A critical evalua- 
tion of the paper was read by Dr. Harvey H. Pott- 
hoff of the Iliff School of Theology, Denver. The 
joint session was presided over by Dr. Harold I. 
Woolard, Eastern New Mexico University, Por- 
tales. 

At the business meeting of the N. A. B. I. group, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 


President, Dr. Harold I. Woolard, 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Vice-President, Dr. Archie J. 
University of New Mezico 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. William C. Tremmel, 
Kansas State Teachers College 


Executive Committee Members: 
Dr. William H. Bernhardt, 
Iliff School of Theology, Denver 
Dr. Lisle Hosford, 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico 


Plans for the 1953 annual meeting were briefly 
discussed. 

Invitations to membership in the organization 
were extended to sixteen persons who had been 
nominated by members of the group. 


year: H. I. W. 
N. A. B. I. TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1952 
Receipts 

Balance in Savings Account....................4. $1,632.26 

in Checking Account... 2,052.81 $3,685.07 
Subscriptions to JBR: arrears, current, advance... 2,650.85 
Sale of Literature (Syllabus $38.32—back issues J BR $43.59)... 81.91 
Interest on account, Onondaga Co. Savings Bank, Syracuse, N. Y................... 48.34 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS FOR 1953 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS FOR 1954 

ADVANCE PAYMENTS FOR 1955 
11.25 
TOTAL ADVANCED $901.16 
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64 THE ASSOCIATION 
1952 SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS 
Disbursements 
Balance in the Berea Bank & Trust Co. Berea, Kentucky................. $1,827.98 
Amount in the Onondaga Savings Bank............. 2,180.60 4,008.58 
BUDGET 
Actual 1950 1951 New 
200.00 180.00 200.00 200.00 
29.74 25.00 45.00 40.00 
76.30 70.00 70.00 70.00 
Midwestern Section..................... 36.70 35.00 35.00 35.00 
20.23 35.00 35.00 35.00 
33.75 35.00 45.00 35.00 
Ee — 35.00 35.00 35.00 
MEMBERSHIP, 1952 

Former Libraries & Institutions not paid for 1952... i1 200 


